yard 


Help your students 


earn GQuick advancement 


...Feach them on the 


Typewriter ever built! 


No matter how well trained a typist is 
...in the long run she is just about as 
good and fast as her equipment! 

The new Underwood All Electric...even 
more beautiful than ever...is designed to 
make typing s-m-o-o-t-h, quick and relaxed. 
You and your students can count on it to 
turn out the kind of letters employers look 
for and appreciate...clear, clean, better 
letters, every time. 

You’ll get even spacing between charac- 
ters, perfect alignment, clean, uniform im- 
pressions...not one of them a shade too 
light or too dark. 

The new Underwood All Electric has the 
most advanced Keyboard, scientifically de- 
signed to minimize finger reach. It has the 
most advanced electric Margin Set. 
Functional Keys of the most advanced type, 
color controlled for ease and accuracy. 
Most advanced Scales and Indicator, for 
instant paper centering, heading centering 
and carriage positioning. 


Incelebration of Na- 
tional Secretaries 
Week. .May 24 to 30 
... Underwood greets 
the Future Secre- 
taries of America! 
Congratulations to 
the Business Educa- 
tors of America for 
the excellent work 
they are doing in 
helping to ‘‘Speed the 
‘“‘World’s Business.’’ 
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And with an Underwood All 
Electric you can get as many car- 
bons as you need... with no increase 
whatever in finger pressure. 

Be sure to get a demonstration of this 
easy -to-teach-on Underwood All Electric. 
Call your local Underwood Representative 
today. 


Underwood Corporation | 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines ...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Toronto 1, Canada 


Underwood Sh Fehr of Typewriter ...Made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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/ 16-Page B.E.A.* Guide 
For Teaching Electric Typing 


Here’s the complete educator’s guide to the electric typewriter. 16 fact- 
filled pages covering its development, nomenclature and importance 
in business. Special sections explain how to teach electric typing (be- 
ginning and advanced ), how to set up a complete B.E.A. electric typist 
workshop and how to obtain additional free teaching aids. This book, 
the first of its kind, is a real “must” for every typing instructor and 


school administrator. Mail this coupon for your complimentary copy. 
*Business Education Advancement 


P. S. Pepe, Manager, Typewriter Education Services 
Remington Rand Inc., Room 2718, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me free copy of 16-page B.E.A. Guide for Teaching 
Electric Typing, (RE 8591). 


LIST OF CONTENTS: Expansion and History of Electric 
Typing, Teaching Advantages, Teaching Differences, Dia- 
gram of Remington Electric Parts, Complete Teaching 
Guide «(beginning and advanced), How to Set Up an 
Eleciric Typist Workshop, B.E.A. Program and Services. 


Name Title 


Flemington. Fland 
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A Message From the National 
UBEA Membership Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE 
CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


The National Education Association has embarked upon its program of 
the century: the Centennial Action Program, culminating in 1957. The 
United Business Education Association, as one of the 29 departments of the 
National Education Association, has pledged its unified effort to the achieve- 
ment of the CAP goals, one of which is a substantial increase in member- 
ship. The United Business Education Association, likewise, has established 
goals in membership, the attainment of which will enable it to render more 
and better services to business teachers. 

Members constitute the life blood of professional organizations. Without 
a sufficient number of members to provide for a competent staff, technical 
advice, clerical assistance, work materials, and countless other items neces- 
sary for the operation of a modern office, the organization is unable to 
function to its fullest extent. The United Business Education Association is 
no exception. Members are needed to provide the income necessary for it 
to function at full effectiveness. Membership is basic to the success of 
organized, voluntary, professional associations. 

The United Business Education Association has established membership 
goals on a national, regional, and state basis. It has been conservatively 
estimated that 40 of each 1,000 teachers in the United States are business 
teachers. This means that there are approximately 40,000 business teachers 
(based upon the 1952-53 NEA Handbook). The United Business Education 
Association envisions 20 of those 40 business teachers as members by 1957. 
Intermediate goals are: 9 of the 40 by 1953; 12 by 1954; 15 by 1955; 18 by 
1956; and 20 by 1957. 


A recapitulation of the year-by-year regional goals is as follows: 


Region 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Eastern Region 2394 3192 3990 4788 5320 
Southern Region __ 2259 3012 3765 4518 5020 
Central Region 2313 3084 3855 4626 5140 
Mtn.-Plains Region _ 1287 1716 2145 2574 2860 
Western Region ____ 1152 1536 1920 2304 2560 
90 120 150 180 200 

9495 12660 15825 18990 21100 


These goals were determined only after careful consideration of their 
reasonableness in terms of potential membership. They will not be achieved 
by wishful thinking, by letting a few do the work of many, by half-hearted 
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Membership Chairman’s Message (Continued ) 


effort, or by accident. They can be achieved by aggressive leadership, belief 
in and enthusiasm for the organization and for the profession of teaching, 
and by continuing effort of all. 

The building of membership is a slow process compounded of many dis- 
appointments and frustrations. There are no short cuts to the achievement 
of the UBEA 1957 goal. But the first step toward success is taken when we 
recognize the arduousness of the task and lay our plans accordingly. 

Spearheading the membership drives are the regional and state member- 
ship chairmen, working voluntarily and in cooperation with the UBEA 
Headquarters staff and with the National Membership Chairman. These 
chairmen have many duties and responsibilities. Among their duties are: 

1. To work closely with the UBEA, state, and regional associations to 
develop a definite, dynamic, and aggressive plan of action; 

2. To organize and direct the regional and state campaigns. It is advis- 
able for the state chairman to break down the state into districts and/or 
counties. Cities may have separate chairmen within the geographical re- 
gions. Organize early so that the campaign may start with the beginning 
of the school term; 

3. To give definite authority and responsibility to each appointed local 
chairman and to follow through regularly ; 

4. To see that the local chairmen are themselves members of UBEA and 
are informed about the UBEA organizations and their services; 

5. To supply the local chairmen with membership materials from UBEA 
Headquarters and from the National Membership Director. 

6. To secure an accurate list of business teachers in the state; 

7. To attend meetings of business teachers or see that UBEA is repre- 
sented by someone who will represent it in an enthusiastic and forceful 
manner ; 

8. To keep a file of members and note expiration dates; 

9. To give recognition to membership workers through state honor roll 
or some other means. The 10,000 Club is designed to give national recogni- 
tion to those who render notable membership service to UBEA. 

10. To solicit memberships by personal contact, personal letters, dupli- 
cated bulletins, displays at meetings and other means. 

There are many reasons why people decline to join their professional 
associations: some are defensible, many are not. Basically, however, people 
do not join because they have not been informed concerning the value of the 
organization; nor told what they themselves can contribute to the organiza- 
tion. Therein lies the big sales job of the membership workers of the United 
Business Education Association. 

Teaching is a profession and those who teach have every reason to be 
proud of it. Business teachers are a part of that profession with all of its 
pride and its glorious history. Let’s reflect that pride in a continuing and 
enthusiastic effort for a united profession; and for a dynamic and vigorous 
association of business teachers: the United Business Education Association. 


THEODORE WOODWARD, National Membership Chairman 
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“*Magic’’ and ‘Touch Control’’ are registered trad 


...what a rewarding experience 
for forward-looking educators! 


Students find something fascinating . . . the 
minute they look at the Royal Electric! 

And when they try it out, what a teaching re- 
sponse you have ready-made! 

Royal Electric has the same keyboard, the same 
carriage controls and the same convenient “‘Magic”’ 
Margin and ‘“Touch Control” as the famous Royal 
Standard. Less emphasis on teaching the use of 
controls gives you more time for training the 
fascinating Royal Electric keyboard. 


Royal Electric is made by the makers of Royal 


Mail this coupon today 
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rks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


Standard, the finest, most rugged typewriter ever 
built—a precision business machine in every sense 
of the word. 


More and more the business world is turning to 
Royal Electric because of the increased efficiency 
it brings to an office, because it boosts morale, and 
because of the clean, sparkling presswork it 
turns out. 


To give your students adequate preparation 
for better job opportunities you’ll want to consider 
instruction on Royal Electric, of course. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
| 2 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


to me. 


NAME 


I would like my students to see a demonstration 
of the new Royal Electric without obligation 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS. 
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STATE COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


“Solving Selected Teaching Problems” is the theme for 
the annual summer conference sponsord by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. An outstanding program has been 
planned for business educators who can attend this con- 
ference on July 31. For additional information, write to 
James Gemmell, Chairman, Division of Business Educa- 
tion, School Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennylvania. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 


During the Summer Session of 1953, the University of 
Michigan in co-operation with Detroit business and indus- 
trial. concerns will again offer to qualified business teach- 


' ers an opportunity for graduate study combined with office 


work experience. Stenographic and clerical jobs will be 
available in some of the larger industrial and business 
offices in Detroit. Business teachers will be employed on a 
full-time basis for six weeks and paid at prevailing rates. 
Seminar meetings will be held on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings to co-ordinate the office experiences with the 
teaching of business subjects. 


Write to Frank Lanham, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan for complete infor- 
mation. 


NORTHWESTERN WORK-EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAM 


During the summer of 1953, Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Illinois, in cooperation with the Chicago area 
business and industrial concerns, will offer to qualified 
business teachers an opportunity for graduate study com- 
bined with office work experience. For additional informa- 
tion and brochures, write to Russell N. Cansler, Director 
of Business Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE WORKSHOP 


Oregon State College will sponsor a summer workshop 
which will feature the teaching of typewriting. Special 
instruction will be given in the use of the electric type- 
writer and the tachistoscope. The workshop sessions, be- 
ginning June 22, will be held four hours each day for 
two weeks. Three graduate credits can be earned during 
the workshop period. There will be no conflict with any 
other graduate courses which former students may have 
taken at Oregon State College. 


Business teachers interested in attending this workshop 
should write to Ted Yerian, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, for further information. 


the board 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION WORKSHOPS 


College, universities, and public school systems over the 
country and in Hawaii will sponsor 30 economic educa- 
tion workshops with the cooperation of the Joint Council 
on Economic Education. Some workshops offer: scholar- 
ships covering the cost of board and room. Information 


concerning the 1953 workshops may be obtained by writ- 


ing to Arch W. Troelstrup, Joint Council on Economic 
Education, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


WORKSHOP IN INDIANA 
Indiana State Teachers College will sponsor a work- 
shop from July 20 to August 5. Four hours of graduate 
credit in business education may be earned. For particu- 
lars write to George J. Eberhart, Director, Business Edu- 
cation Workshop, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


FIRST ANNUAL GREGG AWARD 

In order to stimulate, encourage, and reward outstand- 
ing contributions to the advancement of business educa- 
tion, the Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., has announced the establishment of the John Robert 
Gregg Award in Business Education. Any person who 
wishes to nominate a candidate may obtain an official 
nomination form by writing to Paul S. Lomax, Chairman, 
Gregg Award Administrative Committee, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, Washington Square, New York 
3, Nu Ye 


OKLAHOMA A. AND M. SUMMER CONFERENCE 

“Keeping Up to Date in Business Education” is the 
theme for the seventeenth annual conference to be held 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College on June 11-12. Write to 
Robert A. Lowry, School of Commerce, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, for details concerning 
the conference. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The fourteenth annual summer session business educa- 
tion conference will be held at New York University on 
Wednesday, July 22, 1953, in LaGuardia Hall of the 
South Building. The general theme will be “Important 
1953 Anniversaries in Business Education.” These will 
include the 80th anniversary of the invention of the type- 
writer (1873-1953) , the 60th anniversary of Gregg Short- 
hand in the United States (1893-1953), the Golden Anni- 
versary of the South-Western Publishing Company (1903- 
1953), and the 40th anniversary of business teacher edu- 
cation at New York University (1913-1953). For a copy 
of the program write Professor Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The twenty-seventh annual International Economic 
Conference will be held in Italy between September 6 
and 20. The group will spend three days in Rome, three 
days in Florence, and three days in Venice. The re- 
mainder of the conference will be held in Milan. Per- 
sons interested in attending the conference should notify 
the president of the United States Chapter of ISBE, 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y..- 


WORKSHOPS ON FAMILY SECURITY. 
EDUCATION 


The purpose of the summer workshops sponsored by 
the Institute of Life Insurance and several universities 
is to encourage more and better teaching of money man- 
agement and financial security in schools and colleges. The 
following universities are cooperating in the 1953 pro- 
gram: . 

University of Connecticut, July 8 to August 7. Six 
hours credit; scholarship provides room and board; stu- 
dent pays $60 tuition. P. T. Pritzkau, co-ordinator. 


University of Denver, June 22 to July 24. Seven and 
one-half quarter hours credit; scholarship covers board 
and room; student pays $50 fee. Clifford Bebell, co-or- 
dinator. 


Miami University, June 15 to July 24. Six hours credit; 
scholarship includes room and board; student pays $38.00 
tuition. Florence E. Wagner, co-ordinator. 

University of Oregon, June 22 to July 17. Six hours 
credit; scholarship includes tuition and room; student 
pays $48.50 board. Lloyd Millhollen, co-ordinator. 

University of Pennsylvania, June 29 to August 8. Six 
hours credit; scholarship includes tuition and round-trip 
travel (first class) ; student pays room and board. E. Dun- 
can Grizzell, Chairman of the Committee. 

Southern Methodist University, July 13 to August 14. 
Six hours credit; scholarship includes room and board 
and part of tuition; student pays $50 fee. C. L. Wisse- 
man, Director. 

University of Virginia, June 29 to August 7. Six hours 
credit; scholarship includes room and board; student pays 
$45 tuition. Albert H. Shuster, co-ordinator. 

University of Wisconsin, June 26 to August 21. Six 
hours credit; scholarship will be $100 cash towards the 
cost of room and tuition; student pays $100 board. Rus- 
sell J. Hosler, chairman of the committee. 

Information about the workshops may be obtained 
from R. Wilfred Kelsey, Secretary of the Committee on 
Family Security Education, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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Good Office Standards 


Can business educators and office managers determine standards, at 
least in the basic office operations, for which training may appropriately be 
given in schools? The answer seems to be “yes,” but to date they have not 
done so on a broad scale. 

Teachers and office supervisors have all too often determined their own 


standards without the vaguest notion as to how such performance was 


related to standard productivity. As Nichols points out in this issue of the 
FORUM, “the results of research, however convincing, are little used as 
intended for the redirection of vocational business education.” The same 
holds true for office production. Whether more research is immediately 
needed may be debatable, but without question a more objective, scientific 
attitude must be taken toward the problem of standards if the use of job 
studies for the improvement of performance is to become universal practice. 

Realistic evaluation of competency and adequacy, whether in schools 
or offices, must always depend upon some subjective judgment. However, 
those who are charged with making such evaluations should be familiar 
with the commonly accepted concepts of standard performance. Archer 
pointedly pictures the type of unrealistic standards in common use in busi- 
ness education. 

A standard, according to Leffingwell, is “a level of accomplishment 
which has been set for attainment and by which the degree of accomplish- 
ment is measured.” To this one must add that the level of output will be 
one which can reasonably be expected during a stated time from a clerk 
using methods which have been established through scientific study. Nor is 
a standard a mean or an average performance of a group of workers. Such 
information is interesting and informative but should not be considered as 
a work standard. Standard job productivity must be determined by the 
performance of an adequate, satisfactory employee who has been taught to 
use the best-known methods in the performance of his job. It is normal, 
competent accomplishment. It is neither superior nor inferior performance. 
The articles by Williams and Kowal, van Gorder, and McGraw, which are 
a part of the feature section, point out some of the problems involved in 
determining standards in office situations. 

Essential to the establishment of a program for studying occupational 
competence in office work is a planned program of study upon which agree- 
ment can be reached by groups interested in business education and office 
management. Huffman believes that business education and office manage- 
ment can cooperate to identify the common and basic office occupations. 

The contributors to this issue of the FORUM, which is devoted to “The 
Improvement of Business Education in the Light of Good Office Standards,” 
are in agreement that [1] the present situation is deplorable; [2] concerted 
efforts by those in business education and office management are necessary 
to solve the problem; [3] scientific methods of investigation have been 
established by which office standards can be determined; [4] the results of 
research, already completed, are little used; [5] the irresistible force of 
competition may disturb the accumulation of clerical dust of past years and 
force employer organizations at all levels to become realistic about standard 
productivity and related problems; [6] instruction can only be improved if 
what is known about standards is followed on the local level. 

“The need is obvious and so are the enormous potential gains.” “It is 
up to you, business teachers, wherever you are, to — your local 
ees and to take full advantage of them.” 

‘; ERWIN M. KEITHLEY, Issue Editor 
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“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 


schools are 
switching to 
IBM Electrics 


IBM, Dept. UF-4 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in’ 
_ Education’’, and latest classroom results. 
We'd like to see your full color sound movie, 


“‘Electric ing Time’’, on 
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A Scientific Approach to the Development 


Of Office Standards 


Office standards can be determined through scientific investigation. 


By FRED C. ARCHER 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Professional and business literature contains increas- 
ingly frequent mention of standards — but nothing ever 
seems to come of it. Why? 

Frankly, there are no immediate signs of drastic im- 
provement in the quality of existing standards because 
even the most recent efforts continue to employ unscien- 
tific and invalid procedures and assumptions. 

It is high time that business educators realized that 
survey-averages and artificial, short-spurt type stand- 
ards are indefensible as valid indicators of ability to 
perform a satisfactory day’s work in the office. There is 
no longer any excuse for failure to utilize more scien- 
tifie methods of investigation. Job analysis, time study, 
and related techniques have been developed and utilized 
in industrial engineering for many years. Similar pro- 
cedures have been successfully applied to office opera- 
tions by a limited but growing number of large em- 
ployers of clerical help. 

Can such investigational methods help to solve the 
educator’s perpetual dilemma — adequate standards? 
The writer believes so. The purpose of this series of 
articles is to explain some of the things that can and 
should be done to initiate a fresh, promising, new attack 
on the perplexing problem. 


The “Best Method” Approach 


Taking its cue from more scientific methods of inves- 
tigation, the ‘‘best method’’ approach has been proposed 
as a means of establishing improved standards of per- 
formance in clerical operations. The approach involves 
several steps: 

1. Educators and businessmen must cooperate in the 
identification of common, basic clerical operations for 
which instruction may appropriately be given in the 
schools. For example, the alphabetical filing of business 
correspondence might be designated as a common, basic, 
and appropriate operation for school training. 

2. Cooperative efforts should then be directed to the 
application of the time and motion studies to each of 
the basic operations. The time and motion study pro- 
cess would ultimately fix the ‘‘best method.’’ The per- 
formance studied in this process would be of the sus- 
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tained type comparable with the business situation. 

3. The data developed from the aforementioned job 
analysis procedure should be utilized to facilitate the 
extension of the joint endeavors of businessmen and edu- 
cators to establish for each basic clerical operation the 
minimum standards of quality of the product or opera- 
tion in terms of practical acceptability for business pur- 
poses. 

4. The characteristics of the ‘‘best method’’ would be 
recorded in a detailed job des¢ription. This would in- 
clude: the names of the operation; a job summary pro- 
viding a description of the major functions, the materials 
used, and the equipment required; a job breakdown in 
which the sequence of operations would be listed; a de- 
scription of the working layout; a description of the 
special conditions involved in the job assignment; a de- 
scription of the type of worker that would probably be 
best fitted for the assignment; a description of the mini- 
mum standards of quality of product or result of opera- 
tion for acceptability for business purposes; and a dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the operation to other jobs 
in the office. 

5. For the schools, the job description would become 
the keystone of the organization of instructional content, 
the selection of equipment and materials, and the 
arrangement of the vital working lavout and working 
conditions. 

6. The minimum standards of quality of performance. 
indicated in the job description would become the uni- 
form criteria for appraisal of school work. 

7. Data accumulated over a prolonged period from 
timed observation of students engaged in sustained- 
interval, ‘‘best method’’ performance of acceptable qual- 
ity will permit the development of norms for the evalu- 
ation of school achievement. 

8. Data accumulated over a prolonged period from 
timed observation of experienced office workers who have 
been taught the ‘‘best method’’ procedures for the basic 
clerical operations will, in like manner, allow for the de- 
velopment of norms which would contain maturity and 
experience elements. 

9. Findings would be subjected to periodic review 
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“The new approach provides objectivity, comparability, and interpretation.” 


and full details would be made available to schools and 
business firms. 


Compare the “Best Method” with the “Old Method” 


The tremendous potential value of the ‘‘best method’’ 
approach can best be appreciated when its possibilities 
are compared with the inadequacies of existing stand- 
ards. 

Instead of a standard which has little relationship to 
the job, the new approach offers validity. In fact, it puts 
a new meaning into validity—validity as the job can best 
be done. 

Instead of an artificial training situation, the new ap- 
proach would provide the foundation for a clearly-de- 
fined instructional content based upon the ‘‘best meth- 
od’’ in which the essential realism is assured by faithful 
observance in the classroom of all details of the job 
description. 

Instead of a foundation of guesswork, the new ap- 
proach utilizes the most advanced scientific method for 
standards determination. 

Instead of objectivity and convenience obtained at the 
expense of every other value, the new approach through 
features such as the job description, data on norms, and 
uniformity of instructional content would provide ob- 
jectivity, combined with a degree of comparability and 
interpretation never yet attained. 


Instead of the neglect of working habits, layout, and 
personal factors, the job description would stress them 
as an inseparable part of the total training for the 
operation. 


The “Best Method” Approach Is Workable 


But can it be done, you ask? Yes, the outlook is 
promising—provided the profession furnishes the initia- 
tive, the energy, the guidance, and the coordination. As 
the accompanying articles indicate: 

1. Business appears ready and willing to participate. 

2. Criteria can be developed for the identification of 
basic office operations. 

3. Technical study methods are available to permit 
the identification of the ‘‘best method’’ and the estab- 
lishment of workable standards. 

4. Records have been devised for the compilation of 
significant characteristics of operations and job assign- 
ments. 

5. Available statistical procedures can handle the de- 
velopment of suggested norms when sufficient data has 
been accumulated. 

The means are at hand for making a sound start. The 
need is obvious and so are the enormous potential gains. 
Why wait any longer to try a fundamentally new and 
more scientific approach toward the identification of ap- 
propriate standards in business education ? 


Identification of Common and Basic Office Operations 


A study of existing practices may reveal many poor procedures. 


By HARRY HUFFMAN 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


Office management and business education can ¢o- 
operate to identify common and basic office operations. 
Through the aid of a large number of associations con- 
cerned with office management and business education, 
we can work together to secure information which will 
profoundly affect both the practical and educational 
fields. Office management will benefit directly in the im- 
provement of its own practices. Business education will 
benefit to the extent that such information becomes part 
of the education of teachers. 

Both groups should agree on a statement of the prob- 
lem, procedures of solution, and ways of collecting data. 
Representation from office management could take a 
form similar to that used by the committee which has re- 
viewed this plan. Representation from business educa- 
tion could be through the Committee for Coordination 
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and Integration of Research in Business Education.* 
Undoubtedly, other business education and office man- 
agement groups will be interested in contributing to the 
development of the program for collecting this infor- 
mation. 


KIND OF ORGANIZATION 
Business Educators 


EXAMPLE OF 
ORGANIZATION 
Committee of Coordination and 
Integration of Research in 

Business Education 

National Stationery & Office 
Equipment Association 

Forms and Business Papers National Business Forms As- 
sociates 


Stationery and Equipment 


*The Committee on Cooperation and Intergation of Research in Busi- 
ness Education is composed of representatives of Delta Pi Epsilon, Nation- 
al Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, and the Research 
Foundation of the United Business Education Association. 
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“Office management and business education can work together.” 


Office Management American Management Associa- 


tion 
National Office Management As- 
sociation 

Accounting National Association of Cost 
Accountants 

Secretarial National Secretaries Associa- 

tion 

Machine Accounting National Machine Accountants 
Association 

Standards American Standards Associa- 
tion 


Systems and Procedures Asso- 
ciation of America 


Methods, Systems, Procedures 


The work of the secretary and the accountant, both 
involving far more repetitive skill, should probably not 
be considered in this report. This study should be limited 
to basic office operations which are suitable for study in 
schools: the repetitive operations in stenography and 
bookkeeping, the facilitating work of typewriting, filing, 
duplicating, record keeping, records management, and so 
on. The results of the study will be useful to business 
educators and office managers for several reasons: office 
operations suitable for instruction in school will be 
identified ; an objective measure of the requirements of 
office work will be obtained; standards will be estab- 
lished for office work. 

1. Propose the problem. 

2. Secure the cooperation of associations, agencies, 

institutions. 

3. Cooperatively establish the problems and_ pro- 
cedures, continuing with the further definition and 
delimitation of the problem. 

4. Set up a liaison for ten years between business edu- 
cators as represented by associations and business 
office managers as represented by associations. 

5. Establish the participating activity of the various 
organizations. 

6. Publish the plan for the guidance of research 

workers who might want to participate in a part 

of the plan. 

7. Give the problem over to a joint committee on re- 
search with representation from both business edu- 
cators and office managers. 


Establishing Criteria Basic to the Identification 
of Office Operations 
In order to reach agreement on the kinds of office 
operations to study, office managers and business edu- 
eators may establish criteria such as the following to 
guide them: 
1. The identification process must be understandable 
to office managers and business educators. 
2. The results of the process must be usable to both. 
The identification process should be worthy of long 
term usage. 
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4. The study should seek processes which have the 
objective of promoting profit, increasing efficiency, 
reducing cost, and reducing the time required. 

5. The study should not oversimplify complex and 
interrelated office activity. 

6. The study should recognize that office work de- 
pends on many factors: kind, size, volume, and so 
on, of the business itself. 

7. The study should recognize that a study of exist- 
ing practices may reveal many poor procedures. 
This is true because business, as far as office work 
is concerned, has not extensively developed scien- 
tifie procedures. 

8. The study should recognize that intelligence, tem- 
perament, and emotional stability are integral 
parts of success in the completion of office opera- 
tions. 

Office work has been analyzed in many ways. Some 
of the ways in which office work has been analyzed in 
the past are: 

Duties of clerks, such as handling the mail. 

Operations or tasks, such as addressing envelopes. 

Errors such as those in spelling or in computation. 

Job, such as stenographie or bookkeeping. 

The work of a department, such as the purchasing 

department. 

Functions of the office, such as communications. 

The use of machines. 

Business papers, forms, and stationery. 

. Methods study. 

These analyses have produced useful results. How- 
ever, they have not completely solved the problem of 
establishing standards in office work, furnishing a basis 
for instruction in schools, and furnishing a basis for the 
in-service improvement of office work. A promising type 
of analysis is through the ‘‘ Best Method’’ which may be 
characterized as follows: 

1. The name of the operation. 

2. A job summary providing a description of the 
major functions, the materials used, and the equip- 
ment required. 

3. A job breakdown in which the sequence of opera- 

tions would be listed. 

A description of the working layout. 

A description of the special conditions involved in 

the job assignment. 

6. A description of the type of worker that would 
probably be best fitted for the assignment. 

7. A description of the minimum standards of quality 
of product or result of operation for acceptability 

: for business purposes. 

8. A discussion of the relationship of the operation to 
other jobs in the office.’ 


1Fred C. Archer. The Origin and Extent of Standards in Clerical Work. 
(Doctor’s thesis, New York University, 1951.) 
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“Intelligence, temperament, and emotional stability are integral parts of success in office operations.” 


Another way is by means of ‘‘ Performance Patterns,”’ 
characterized below : 

1. Observation of operation in question. 

2. Preparation of a step-by-step sequence of the 
operation. 
Establishment of helpful key points. 
Performance of the operation by observer. 
Verification by the worker of the final job break- 
down.” 

Considerable success has been secured in this way of 
studying office operations. In addition the author of it 
has identified sixty-seven operations. 


Other Ways Should Be Explored 


As suggested by the comments of interested associa- 
tions reported below, representatives undoubtedly might 
consider several other ways of gathering and reporting 
data. In addition, such representatives can consider the 
results of a large number of major research studies com- 
pleted by office managers and business educators for 
further suggestions. 


Comments by Association Representatives 


This preliminary proposal has been forwarded to the four mem- 

bers of our Advertising Committee of which I am the Chairman. 

We have agreed that our Association should participate and we 

will be glad to make any suggestions to the best of our capabilities. 
/S/ Don Barr, National Busi- 
ness Forms Associates 


We believe there is a real need for a Handbook of Office Work 
Requirements which contains information on office requirements 
and production standards for the guidance of schools and business 
concerns that desire to improve their pre-service and in-service 
office training programs. A number of business concerns have de- 
veloped job specifications for office jobs and have accumulated 


2Elizabeth T. Van Derveer. Patterns of Performance of Most Frequent 
Clerical Duties. (Doctor's thesis, New York University, 1951.) Condensed 
for The National Business Education Quarterly, March 1952, p. 26-37. 


considerable evidence as to production standards in these jobs. 
But this information is not in accessible form for practical use at 
both schools and business firms for improvement of their office- 
training programs. This essential information about office re- 
quirements and production standards needs to be collected, 
analyzed, interpreted, and summarized. Such a study needs to be 
conducted on a large enough scale so that it will have some real 
meaning. Furthermore, when such information has been compiled, 
it should be revised periodically in order to keep it in line with 
changing office requirements and conditions. 

/S/ W. SHay, American 

Management Association 


If a representative from each of these various organizations 
could meet in common session with you, it doubtless would prove 
to be worthwhile. ... We are very enthusiastic over your outline 
of thoughts and hope that something can be worked out on a 
jointly cooperative basis. 
/S/ Turopore W. Kuna, Staff 
Director, Personnel Division, 
National Office Management 
Association 


The ideas expressed in this proposal are sound. The potentials 
which it opens are great. I personally hope that the thinking 
which this proposal will motivate will be quickly transformed into 
an action program, and, as Chairman of the Committee on Co- 
ordination and Integration of Research in Business Education, 
shall recommend that proper means of implementing the plan be 
established. 
Luoyp V. Dovatas, Chair- 
man, Committee on Coordina- 
tion and Integration of Re- 
search in Business Education. 


I reviewed your plan for the study of office operations as re- 


quested in your letter dated January 14, 1953. This appears to be. 


a practical approach to the problem, and I have nothing worth- 
while to add at this stage of development. When actual research 
is instituted, we will be interested in determining the extent to 
which our Association can participate. 
/S/ JaMEs THOMPSON, Presi- 
dent, Systems and Procedures 
Association of America 


(Continued on page 18) 


Business Education (UBEA) Forum 
Schedule of Issues, 1952-53 


Shorthand (October) Editor—Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Associate Editor— 
Mina H. Johnson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Typewriting (November) Editor—John L. Rowe, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Dorothy Travis, Central High School and University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Bookkeeping and Accounting (December) Editor—Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota. 


Modern Teaching Aids (January) Editor—Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Associate Editor— 
Mary Bell, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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General Clerical and Office Machines (February) Editor—Mary 
E. Connelly, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; Asso- 
ciate Editor—Regis A. Horace, State Teachers College, Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 

Basic Business (March) Editor—Gladys Bahr, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri; Associate Editor—Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Distributive Occupations (April) Editor—William R. Blackler, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, California; Asso- 
ciate Editor—John A. Beaumont, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois. 

Office Standards and Co-operation with Business (May) Editor— 
Erwin M. Keithley, Department of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, California; Associate Editor 
—Fred C. Archer, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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“Hidden in many annual reports is potential profit not earned because of excessive clerical operations.” 


Studying and Measuring Common Basic Office Operations 
to Determine Qualifications for Effective Job Performance 


By W. WILLIAMS, Director of Operations and 
C. KOWAL, Research Engineer 
Aldens, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


The ever-increasing problem of clerical help shortages 
cannot be solved by the incantation of magic words or 
the waving of a magic wand. Evidence of this shortage 
is demonstrated in the help wanted columns of the news- 
papers and the prevalence of signs with the seldom 
answered prayer—‘‘ Office Help Wanted.’’ This shortage 
has resulted in excessive clerical costs since marginally 
productive personnel must be retained to complete neces- 
sary paper work. 

The problem is no accident! Briefly, the shortage is 
caused by: 

1. Increased amounts of paper work and increased 
volume of business. 

2. Government competition for available help. 

3. Greater competition from factory jobs, because of 
incentive payment plans and higher rates offered in the 
factory. 

4. Draft of potential male office help by the armed 
services, and the enlistment of many prospective female 
clerical workers. 

The volume of paper work required in the office today 
and the increased competition for office workers has 
done more than create shortages of clerical help. Hidden 
in the annual reports of many corporations is a potential 
profit never earned because of the excessive costs of its 
clerical operations. 

Recovery of the profit possibility with the attendant 
promise of relief for clerical help shortages requires the 
application of the same kind of scientific study and 
reasoning that has been so successfully used for prob- 
lems in the factory. 

The industrial engineering profession has for many 
years applied its skills to the study of methods, machines, 
and manpower to produce efficient, labor-saving, eco- 
nomical operations. The same techniques are now being 
used to reduce the costs of clerical operations and to 
more efficiently use available personnel. In essence these 
techniques are: 

1. Work simplification programs (machines and meth- 
ods). This involves the study of and use of new and im- 
proved machines and equipment and the adoption of 
new procedures which result from methods improvement 
studies. 
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A thorough analysis will prove that far more operations 
can be measured than at first might be detected. 


2. Work measurement programs with necessary fol- 
low-up to insure effective performance (control of man- 
power). 


Work Simplification Programs 


The past few years have witnessed great strides in 
office work simplification programs which covers ma- 
chines and methods. There is a prevailing quest for the 
‘fone best way’’ or at least a better way of doing any 
job. Once the ‘‘best method’’ is identified, then the job 
breakdown sheet explains the approved method to the 
supervisor and the worker. 

Dynamic improvements have been made in the design 
and efficiency of office machines and equipment during 
and since the time of the last war. Exchange of ideas 
between methods groups and equipment manufacturers, 
efforts of the National Office Management Association, 
The Society for the Advancement of Management (and 
other similar groups), and the enthusiasm of many uni- 
versities has produced results. Also, the stiff competition 
between equipment manufacturers has played a big part 
in further enhancing the productive abilities of office 
machinery. 


Work Measurement Program 


The most immediate results can be obtained in cutting 
clerical costs and relieving personnel shortages by estab- 
lishing man hours necessary to perform operations. This 
necessitates the setting of time standards and allowances 
for each element of office work so that office manpower 
can be properly utilized and conserved. Measurement 
provides management with a basis for comparison and 
control and with a way for appraising capacity, ef- 
ficiency, and accomplishment. 

A program for studying and measuring office opera- 
tions which will promote effective job performance is 
embodied in the following outline: 

1. Make time studies and establish time standards for 
each operation (with only minor revision of methods 
wherever necessary ). 

2. Develop an incentive payment plan which will 
pay an equitable bonus for plus performance. This 
creates an inducement to greater productivity. 
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“To be effective, a work measurement program needs a follow-up 


STANDARD TIME ALLOWANCE RECORD 


SECTION Mail Opening & Reading ACTIVITY Listing 
OPERATION Listing Combination Orders on Sunstrand 
INCLUDES 
Date & Code Standard Unit Approved by Methods & Standards Section 
6-24-44 per book 
Original Std. L-1 1.96 25 orders W. Emerson 
9-21-46 per book 
1. Revised to L-1 2:01 © 25 orders W. Emerson 
2. Revised to 
3. Revised to 


DESCRIPTION OF ELEMENTS: 


1. Take remittance envelope and book 
from rack with left hand, place book 
in lap and remove clips and remit- 
tances from envelope and position for 
listing (no clip, string or rubber 
band used to keep books of orders 
separate). 

2. Check payee and list M.0.'s, sub- 
total, tear off tape and clip to 
M.0.'S = strike subtotal on new tape. 

3. List bank checks, subtotal, code with 
pencil. 

4. List personal checks, American Ex- 
press money orders, subtotal, code 
tape with pencil. 

5. List our refunds, subtotal, code tape 
with pencil. 

6. List non=-bankable checks and other 
refunds, subtotal, code tape with 
pencil. 


7. List stamps, subtotal, code tape with 
pencil. 

8. List currency, subtotal, code tape 
with pencil. 

9. Relist subtotals, grand total, com- 
pare with N.C.R. tape and tear off. 

10. If in balance, clip tapes together, 
number consecutively 1-40 and place 
on spindle - separate remittances and 
place each in proper rack = place 
book on upper belt and envelope on 
lower belt. 

11. If not in balance, place tapes and 
remittances in envelope on book and 
set aside for error clerk. 

12. When remittances from 20 books (500 
orders) accumulate - remove from 
rack, tie each type separately with a 
string - put in box. and place on 
belt. 

13. Change roll of tape on machine. 

14. Clean and cover machine. 


3. Establish sign-out periods, i.e. periods of time 
(time intervals) during which assigned tasks are to be 
accomplished. 

4. Instruct and train personnel to execute operations 
as studied so that effort will be effectively expended. 
Also establish, for each operation, the length of training 
period allowed for new personnel to learn and be able to 
perform the operation with sufficient ability to earn a 
bonus. 

5. Assign units of work to each individual based 
on time interval of sign-out period, or standard time for 
each individual’s productive ability. 

6. Determine individual efficiencies which result 
from units of work produced, calculate bonus earnings, 
and pay accordingly. 

7. Spot audit calculations for control and check of 
individual performances and initiate an ‘‘exception 
policy’’ whereby unusually high or low efficiencies are 
called to the attention of the program administrator 
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for recheck of standards, if that could be necessary. 

8. Balance personnel between activities and opera- 
tions so that optimum results are obtained from each 
individual and smooth work flow, without bottlenecks, 
will result. 

9. Adjust work sign outs (amount of work for each 
sign-out period) to each individual so that maximum 
earnings and maximum production will be experienced. 

10. Institute overall control by setting up payroll 
budgets based upon expected volume levels so that com- 
parison can be made between budgets and actual per- 
formance. This makes possible a check of achievement of 
supervisory and executive levels. 

To be effective, a work measurement program requires 
a well-planned follow-up. The above-mentioned outline 
provides just that! 

The operation of a work measurement program re- 
quires the services of an administrator who will be able 
to execute all phases of the project. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 
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“Paperwork is as much a part of the end product of an industry as the raw material .... 


” 


Setting Standards 


The limited space assigned to this article would be 
insufficient to discuss the various techniques to use for 
studying and measuring office operations. The stop 
watch method is by far the most widely used, although 
to some extent time standards are determined by stand- 
ard data systems. These standard data systems require 
methods analyses which result in the breakdown of 
motion patterns into fundamental hand motions. Fur- 
ther, these systems have been put to limited use in the 
office, having been originally developed for factory 
operations. Preference is therefore shown for the stop 
watch method. Caution should be exercised, in setting 
standards, that the time studies be taken by time study 
engineers who have the experience and background to 
properly analyze and evaluate each operation. The end 
result is the setting of a time standard for each and every 
measurable office operation. The Standard Time AI- 
lowance Record shows the current standard for the job 
and the elements of the job. 


Incentive Payment Plan 


The work measurement program includes the adoption 
of a positive incentive payment plan in the form of a 
money bonus to insure greater production and higher 


increased earnings available from ‘‘plus performance”’ 


through extra effort. 


SAMPLE BONUS EXPLANATION SHEET 

TO ALL EMPLOYES WORKING ON BONUS: Bonus is a vital part of 
your earnings and it is to your interest to know how to figure it. 
For your information we are furnishing you with these sample 
instructions on how it is done. 

If, after studying these instructions you have any difficulty in 
understanding how your bonus is figured, see your supervisor. The 
supervisor will be glad to give you any help you need. We want 
you to know how your paycheck is figured. 

How to figure your efficiency and bonus: 

Step 1—Multiply the number of units you produce by the stand- 
ard minutes allowed per unit and add in the number of minutes 
you have spent on your allowed pass (rest) periods. The answer 
is your total standard minutes. 

Step 2—Divide your total standard minutes by the total number 
of minutes you have worked on bonus and multiply the result by 
100. This will give you your efficiency. 

Step 3—Refer to the attached Bonus Seale and find the pereent 
of payment which corresponds to your efficiency. 

Step 4—Multiply the percent of payment by your hourly base 
rate to get your hourly bonus rate. 

Step 5—Divide your total minutes worked on bonus by 60 to 
get your bonus hours (figure in hours and tenths of hours). 
Multiply your bonus hours by your hourly bonus rate. The answer 
is the bonus you have earned. 

Example: 

Miss Jane Adams worked 2,400 minutes on a job which has a 

standard of 1.07 minutes per piece completed. She completed 


earnings. The Efficiency Report tells employees where 2,282 pieces during the time she worked and also had ten pass 
they stand. periods. Her hourly rate is 80c. 

A program which measures and compares without an Step 1—2,282 (pieces) x 1.07 (min. ) 2,442 
incentive is negative since the only alternative for un- 10 pass periods of 10 min. each ———_____. Pee 

tisfactory performance is dismissal. To be effective a 
Step 2—2,542 (std. min.) + 2,400 (min. worked) x 100 
plan must positively provide additional incentive earn- 106% Eff. 
ings for plus performance. The Aldens bonus plan is of Step 3—The attached bonus seale shows that at 106% ef- 
the positive type. A bonus is paid in accordance with the of payment 
the percentage of efficiency. The worker knows how to Step gagine of 80e (Hourly rate) .224 cents (hourly 
figure out his earnings (see sample explanation sheet) STEP 5—2,400 (min. worked) -- 60 40 hours worked on 
and the bonus allowances are a constant reminder of the bonus 40 (hrs.) x $ .224 $8.96. 

EFFICIENCY REPORT 
THIS CHART SHOWS YOUR PROGRESS TOWARD 
HIGHER EFFICIENCY AND GREATER EARNINGS—STUDY IT! 
UNIT Listing W/E 12-2-49 
Last THIS WEEK Week 
Clock Name Week Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Average 

20-23 Laura Vasquez 62 72 69 68 80 72 67 71 

20-28 Antoinette Lambre 88 78 94 77 85 83 79 83 

20-47 Mona Chapman ~ 90 - ~ - - - 90 

20-225 Mary Brown 87 87 89 87 109 87 90 92 

20-303 Mary O'Malley 81 79 Ab. 103 95 104 84 93 
GROUP EFFICIENCY 86 

INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY—MAKE MORE BONUS—EVERY WEEK 
17 
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“Techniques used for cutting manufacturing costs should be used to cut clerical costs.” 


EMPLOYEE’S BONUS PLAN (SAMPLE FIGURES) 


Percent of Percent of 
Efficiency Payment Efficiency Payment 
40% 2.50 150 50.00 
41 2.88 151 50.50 
42 3.25 152 51.00 
43 3.63 153 51.50 
44 4.00 154 52.00 
105 27.50 195 72.50 
106 28.00 196 73.00 
107 28.50 197 73.50 
108 29.00 198 74.00 
109 29.50 199 74.50 


Sign-Out Periods and Work Assignments 


Definite time intervals must be established during 
which assigned units of work are to be accomplished. 
This creates not one, but many goals for the completion 
of tasks and enhances the ability to better balance pro- 
duction during the day. It likewise facilitates keeping 
individual records of output for calculation of bonus 
earnings. The periods can be ten minutes, one-half 
hour, one hour or any other optimum time interval best 
suited to a good work flow. 

Units of work are assigned for each sign-out period 
which in amount always equals each individual’s ability 
to produce. As each individual improves in ability, ad- 
ditional units are assigned in the sign-out period so that 
higher earnings and increases in production are achieved. 
Supervisors in charge of activities should periodically 
consult each employee to see if the number of units per 
sign out can be increased. 

After the expiration of training periods for new 
personnel, additional units should likewise be assigned 
so that the ability for plus performance can be re- 
warded. If additional work cannot be undertaken at this 
time, the employee should be transferred to another 
activity more suited to his skills. No benefit can result 
when a person is kept on an operation where ability 
prevents plus earnings from being a possibility. 

The caleulation of earnings is, of course, part of the 
mechanics of the wage payment plan adopted. Spot 
audits should be made of individual earnings records by 
the administrative group to check for correct interpreta- 
tion of the payment plan. A policy of calling unusually 
high or low efficiencies to the attention of the adminis- 
trator should be indicated so that any inherent weak- 
nesses of the plan or any incorrect standards can be 
rectified. 

A balancing of personnel between activities will very 
likely be required after the plan has been in operation 
for a period of time. Ultimately the plan will not only 
function to relieve help shortages but will also make pos- 
sible the culling out of individuals who cannot earn a 
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bonus because of low efficiency. These people should be 
transferred to other jobs where they can perform at an 
efficiency which will produce bonus earnings. The balanc- 
ing of personnel should eliminate bottlenecks and pro- 
mote a smooth flow of work. 


Budgetary Control 


With operations measured and evaluated it will be 
possible to predetermine payroll budgets for anticipated 


levels of operation. This is the ultimate in control since 


realistic budgets allow definite plans to be made in ad- 
vance for personnel and other requirements. Help can 
then be instructed before periods of peak volume. Fur- 
ther, comparison can be made between budgets and 
actual performance so that the effiectiveness of super- 
vision can be demonstrated. It may even be possible to 
pay supervisory bonuses based on the achievement of 
each supervisor’s department or activity. Finally, 
budgets provide a goal for office management and aid in 
predetermining future policies. 

It has been shown that there is a need for study and 
measurement of operations in the office in order to cut 
clerical costs and to relieve personnel shortages. Paper- 
work is as much a part of the end product of an industry 
as the raw material used in manufacturing that product. 
Therefore, the techniques utilized for cutting manu- 
facturing costs should also be used to reduce clerical 
costs and this in turn should also eliminate clerical help 
problems. Work simplification and the program for 
studying and measuring for effective job performance 
discussed in this article should provide the means for at- 
taining these goals. 


Huffman 
(Continued from page 14) 

Following study and discussion of the enclosure entitled, ‘‘The 
Identification of Common and Basie Office Operations,’’ it ap- 
peared to staff representatives of both organizations that it might 
be wise to have representatives of the nine organizations meet for 
a general informal discussion of the proposed study in order that 
the magnitude of the problem may be appreciated. To this end 
the American Standards Association will be glad to make available 
one of its conference rooms at an early date if such a meeting 
appeals to you as a possible contribution to the proposed project. 
/S/ G. F. Hussey, Jr., Manag- 
ing Director, American Stand- 
ards Association 

Responses received from association representatives 
were, in general interested and enthusiastic. Many ex- 
pressed a desire to see such a study go forward. Many 
questions concerning scope, definition, and procedure 
can probably best be settled by means of a conference 
between representatives of the associations. 

Thus the next step is a meeting of representatives of 
the associations to determine whether and how to pro- 


ceed. 
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“One out of every four persons employed today works behind a desk.” 


A Scientific Approach to Clerical Cost Control 


The problem of securing qualified personnel to man a clerical cost program is acute. 


By H. F. VAN GORDER 
United States Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The first half of the 20th century has seen a change 
in the character of the clerical expense of business. 
Clerical costs have increased 365 per cent. One out of 
every four persons employed today works behind a desk. 

Early in the century a few companies were forced by 
the nature of their clerical burden to pioneer in the 
development of some scientific means of controlling their 
clerical manhour requirements. Characteristically, there 
was little or no available knowledge or precedent, and 
trained personnel familiar with the application of scien- 
tific management principles to clerical activities was 
nonexistent. Even today most of the research effort is 
expended by graduates or undergraduates in conjune- 
tion with the preparation of their college theses. 

Businesses such as mail order houses, department 
stores, magazine publishers, and a few miscellaneous 
categories using known industrial engineering tech- 
niques, applied incentive plans or other positive means 
of limiting their clerical expenses to the handling of 
orders, bills, subscriptions, policy writing, filing, and 
general stenographic operations. Any operations con- 
taining large volumes of highly repetitive work lent 
themselves to this approach, but a few disastrous at- 
tempts to apply incentives to a variety of less volumi- 
nous assignments discouraged any wider applications in 
the large, as well as the medium and small-sized, busi- 
ness concerns. Nothing had been developed that could 
be used to control all types of work regardless of the size 
of the business organization. 

This was the state in which the United States Steel 
Corporation found the subject of clerical cost control 
when the need for some solution of their clerical man- 
power problem became apparent. There were several 
opinions alive in the Corporation that, when united, 
resulted in our present clerical cost control program. 
These thoughts briefly expressed are: 

1. Ninety per cent of the clerical manhour savings 
attributed to the installation of new office machines 
was the direct result of the office equipment salesman’s 
ability to organize the work. 

2. Time is the one common denominator of clerical 
operations. 

3. If a form of expression were available to permit 
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the orderly presentation of the facts expressed as a time 
value, it would be possible to utilize those facts to 
organize a more efficient clerical program. 


The Clerical Cost Control Survey 


Each clerical cost control survey requires the close 
cooperation of a procedure analyst and the responsibil- 
ity supervisor who is expected to be familiar with all of 
the details of his function. Needless to say, there are 
few supervisors capable of setting the entire procedure 
of a function down on paper from memory ; consequent- 
ly, we are training our supervision in clerical cost con- 
trol methods as a by-product of the establishment of the 
controls. 

The survey consists of the well-known operational flow 
charting technique applied to clerical work. The chart- 
ing is done from a facsimile copy of every piece of paper 
handled in a responsibility. These copies are collected at 
the outset as a basis upon which to begin the discussion, 
as well as a check list of what is done in the responsi- 
bility. It is the duty of the analyst to get all of the 
detail while the supervisor verifies the results for com- 
pleteness. 


Unit Time Values 


When the charts are completed and approved, the 
next step is to establish unit time values and develop 
the volume counts for each operation. The unit time 
value for each operation is based upon established stand- 
ard time values or upon agreement between the super- . 


- visor and the analyst. In the absence of standard time 


data, agreement between the supervisor and the analyst 
should be predicated upon experience in their respective 
responsibilities. 

The development of unit time values is the unsur- 
mountable barrier now as in the past. Here is where 
many throw up their hands and say, ‘‘It can’t be done.”’ 
They reason that the establishment of unit time values 
cannot be accomplished unless the previously discredited 
time and motion study and incentive techniques be 
utilized. They err in their judgment since the solution 
grows out of this very technique, much like a new tree 
grows out of an old stump. 
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“Research is the backbone of any industrial movement.” 


In developing unit time values a principle is borrowed 
out of the time study technique to which has been added 
the law of averages: 

1. Each operation should be broken down enough 
during the charting so that an accurate unit time value 
can be assigned. 

2. Experience has proved that high and low values 
will tend to average themselves out and the over-all time 
requirements of a position will be accurate within a 5 
per cent margin of error. Where high volumes are en- 
countered great care should be exercised in developing 
the time value so that the volume will not invalidate this 
principle. 

The normal time study practice of dividing an opera- 
tion into its basic elements so that they may be properly 
timed can be carried over into a clerical technique and 
the values assigned by accurate estimation or time checks 
with the second hand of an ordinary watch. 


The Position Description 


After the unit time values have been assigned they 
are extended by the established volumes and accumu- 
lated by clerical position in what we call the position 
description. Since provision is made in the unit time 
values to allow for fatigue, personal needs, and the like, 
any unassigned time is disclosed by a comparison be- 
tween the standard and the attendance hours of the 
employees and becomes available for additional assign- 
ments. 

The effective utilization of the excessive reserve hours 
-requires the development of redesigned position deserip- 
tions, observing a logical order of assignments so the 
work is performed by the proper class of worker. For 
example, we wish to avoid a situation where messenger 
work is performed by highly paid secretaries. The con- 
verse is also undesirable. If we were to include as little 
as 1 per cent of a higher classification of work in a posi- 
tion, the job class rating would be automatically opened 
for review and could very easily result in an upgrading 
. of the entire job to a higher classification. 


The Office Benefits from Scientific Management 


Any program which adapts the basie concepts of 
scientific management, so well defined in the manufac- 
turing side of industry, to the clerical activities of 
those same businesses will reap the following benefits 
in varying degrees: 

1. A reduction in clerical expenses as a result of the 
establishment of better work assignments and _ better 
planning and scheduling of the current work volumes. 

2. Establishment of a dynamic administrative con- 
trol over the clerical expenses through a_ budgetary 
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method. This in turn can be used té evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the personnel and supervision. This positive 
proof of the clerical manhour requirements may also be 
used in forecasting future needs. 

_3. Make available a factual picture of current proce- 
dures on a common ground, permitting comparisons, 
substitutions, and alterations on a scientific. basis. 

4. Make possible the development of job evaluation 
programs and instruction manuals. 


Relation of Cletical Cost Control Program 
to Total Procedural Effort 


The development of a good clerical cost control pro- 
eram requires an appreciation of its position in relation 
to the total procedure effort. Clerical cost control is the 
newest phase of a three-point approach to the control of 
clerical activities. The three points are: ~ 

1. Research into new methods, equipment, and proce- 
dures. 

2. Administration of current procedural needs. 

3. Clerical cost control, the product of clerical engi- 
neering, as opposed to industrial engineering. 

(1) Research is the backbone of any industrial move- 
ment, and is just as important to the proper control of 
clerical costs as it is to the control of manufacturing 
costs and product development. Its boundaries are limit- 
less and no attenxpt should be made to restrict the direc- 


“tions taken, except to time the projects properly and 


observe the law of diminishing returns. The develop- 
ment of new methods and machines is an important way 
in which to reduce the number of manhours necessary 
to record adequately the business transactions of an 
enterprise. 

(2) Effective installation and administration of cur- 
rent procedures stem from the following: (a) research, 
(b) current needs of the business, and (¢) clerical cost 
control surveys of present methods. 

(3) The establishment and administration of a dy- 
namic control are the primary and most important steps 
in an over-all clerical cost control program. The estab- 
lishment grows out of the surveys and development of 
budgetary controls, while the administration makes fur- 
ther use of the detailed material. 

The monthly budget developed out of the asseubly 
of the unit times and volumes gives an excellent control 
over a responsibility by position. The projection of the 
budget determinants by estimated volumes develops a 
good short-term forecast, while the correlation of paper 
work to units produced should expedite a long-range 
forecast of clerical manhour requirements. Each indi- 
vidual supervisor can use the detailed material to de- 
velop a daily schedule, insuring the full utilization of his 
personnel. The schedule will highlight overloads and 
available hours to permit the borrowing and transferring 
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“No one will dispute the superiority of a consistent mechanical operation over hand operation.” 


of employees, the intelligent authorization of overtime 
work and the development and control of a part-time 
or full-time floater force if they would be justified. 

The development of job evaluation programs and in- 
struction manuals require review of the detailed mate- 
rial in the light of their intended use to extract the 
proper descriptive material. 


Design of Future Procedures 


A companion approach to the control of clerical ex- 
pense utilizes the results of research and practical experi- 
ence in the design of future procedures. New procedures 
should be designed to take advantage of the latest de- 
velopments in methods and machines to: 

1. Make a fuller use of machines toward the elimi- 
nation of hand operations of all kinds. 

2. Kase the work load by transferring the skill to 
mechanical functions of machines wherever possible. 

3. Aim toward the development of simple by-product 
controls and proofs of accuracy to reduce expensive 
checking operations. 

(1) No one will dispute the superiority of a con- 
sistent mechanical operation over that of a hand opera- 
tion. The higher speed and more constant results of the 
office machine permit the accomplishment of a wider 
variety of accounting work and greater volume with less 
personnel. The flexibility of accounting machines per- 
mits the swing of work from accounts receivable to 
accounts payable with the same group of operators un- 
skilled in accounting, but trained in operations of the 
machines. 

(2) A further degree of improvement can be trans- 
ferred to a machine by the introduction of more auto- 
matie features. A classic example is the fully automatic 
rotary calculating machines of today as compared with 
the hand-cranking variety of twenty years ago. 

The gradual evolution of these early models to our 
present day office equipment has, for the most part, 
’ been stimulated by the dictates of competition among 
the equipment manufacturers and only secondarily by 
the desires of the consumer. The customers have patient- 
ly adapted their accounting methods to the capacities of 
the ‘‘mass produced’’ machines. In many instances, a 
little extra engineering would have produced a stripped 
down, single purpose piece of equipment to efficiently 
handle a high volume operation with very little increase 
in delivery costs. Other applications of the same equip- 
ment would have quickly eradicated the extra cost in 
many cases since single purpose machines should be no 
more startling to the clerical field than to the produc- 
tion field where they are in prevalent use. The superior 
knowledge and experience of the salesman with his own 
equipment should be used to the fullest, but necessary 
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modifications in design to fit important accounting re- 
quirements should be insisted upon to the benefit of 
industry in general. 

(3) In many accounting procedures and _ practices, 
too much time is expended in developing controls and 
checking and proofing accounting data. The cost of the 
proof often times exceeds the amount being controlled. 
It appears as though little thought has been given to 
the worth of the items in a desire to satisfy some con- 
cepts of internal audit control. Here again, pioneering 
into the realm of statistical quality control techniques 
and other methods of securing accuracy have been dic- 
tated by specialized problems of certain businesses. Sev- 
eral organizations have turned to the statistical quality 
control technique developed in the shop. They are apply- 
ing the technique in varying degrees to decrease the cost 
of checking clerical data and improve the general level 
of the accuracy in the office. In one instance, the tech- 
nique has: been carried to the point where tabulating 
cards are created and samples inspected for the classi- 
fied data, while the values are proved against predeter- 
mined controls, eliminating not only the verifying opera- 
tion, but the machines themselves. The technique has an 
accumulative effect since the investigation of the cause 
of the errors improves the quality of the work entering 
the inspection points, thereby insuring greater accuracy 
in the work leaving them. Many problems and questions 
must be answered satisfactorily before unreservedly 
embracing such a technique, but there is sufficient good 
in what has been done to encourage further research. 

Heretofore, the auditing function has been concerned 
primarily with the adherence to standard procedures 
and the adequacy of accounting controls, as well as any 
evidence of malpractices. The installation of a program 
of clerical cost control would increase the responsibility 
of the audit groups to report nonconformance to either 
budget standards or standard methods, as well as their 
present objectives. In addition, it is well for the audit | 
groups in their analyses to point out revealed weaknesses 
in current procedure methods, improper use of office 
equipment, antiquated and inefficient methods of ac- 
counting operation, and the presence of inefficient and 
improperly trained personnel. This close relationship 
between the procedure and audit functions makes for 
a very harmonious and effective policing of the current 
clerical processes. 


Qualified Clerical Cost Control Personnel Scarce 


The problem of securing qualified personnel to mana 
Clerical Cost Control Program is acute. Present con- 
cepts of Industrial Engineering do not recognize the 
need for, or the requirements of, competent men to 
develop and direct these programs. A few are available 
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“Industry must look toward the educational institutions for help in qualified manpower.” 


who, by accidental experience and a flexible mind, are 
able to grow into the job. They are usually accounting 
majors with additional training and some experience 
in time and motion study. Unfortunately, the converse 
has proved almost entirely unsuccessful. Most industrial 
engineers are unable to condition their thinking to the 
varied nature of clerical operations. 

A qualified man must possess an inquisitive nature 
with the ability to direct himself along the paths of 
research, keeping in mind the ultimate objective. He 
must be able to use his past experience and new-found 
knowledge to lift himself each step of the way. Above 
all, he must be able to think for himself and carry a 
logical cause to an ultimate effect. There is very little in 
books for reference since we are still compounding the 
principles and rules, borrowing experience and knowl- 
edge from present scientific management facts. 

Industry must look toward the educational institu- 
tions for help in easing the scarcity of qualified man- 
power. We must ask the schools to equip men with the 
basic knowledge from which to build, but it is difficult 
to be more specific. Many schools and teachers are un- 
aware of the improvements in the methods of operating 
office equipment. To illustrate — one equipment manu- 
facturer is advocating a particularly efficient method of 
operating one of its products, but does not employ a 
single person in its own clerical force trained in this 
method. Industry cannot establish standard operating 
practices and unit time values based upon sales litera- 
ture and dreams. Many of these techniques are good 


and should be part of the standard training of the busi- 


ness students in our high schools and colleges. 

The accumulation of clerical dust of the past years 
has met an irresistible force in the present and future 
competitive picture. Today’s high cost of clerical serv- 
ices and the hazards of business direction have brought 
the clerical side of business into a position where it 
can no longer be ignored. It has become a_ business 
cost of major importance and must be controlled as 
assiduously as the direct manufacturing expenses. For- 
tunately, the scientific controls of manufacturing are 
available and with good common sense application can 
be transformed to the less specific type of operation 
encountered in our clerical requirements. These manage- 
ment techniques must not be used to control current 
conditions, but must be used to reduce and eliminate 
some of the present-day expenses through heretofore 
unknown methods and treatments of accounting data. 
Yet, at no time may the service be refined to the point 
where the directive control of top management is im- 
paired. 

An adequate supply of qualified personnel to man 
these clerical cost control programs is not available. 
Past experience has seen a hundred rejections to every 
selection of trainees with the proper educational back- 
ground, experience, and mental capacity to grow with 
the work. We are looking to the higher educational in- 
stitutions to fill the void in the near future, and to aid 
the lower schools to supply the personnel to work effee- 
tively and harmoniously under that leadership. 


Recording and Presenting the Findings of Job Studies 


By LOWELL W. McGRAW 
Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Office clerical work permeates every activity of busi- 
ness organizations. Since office procedures are integrated 
with practically all functions or activities throughout 
larger organizations, the question arises as to how the 
masses of complex and interrelated detail can be 
analyzed to effect the best organization of work, uni- 
formity in procedures, use of the best methods, standards 
of performance, and position or job description. Some 
of the techniques that are helpful in organizing, stand- 
ardizing, and simplifying clerical practices and de- 
termining job contents or work assignments are dis- 
cussed here. 

The recording and assembling of facts regarding jobs 
and related procedures is usually called job procedure 
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analysis. It involves the accumulation and assembly of 
factual information from each employee relative to the 
method followed in performing his work assignment. 

The four principal steps in preparing a job or pro- 
cedure analysis are as follows: 


1. Determine the various jobs or positions within 
a department or organizational unit. This means the 
identification of the position by job title to distinguish 
it from other positions. 

2. Establish and record the duties or work tasks 
assigned to each job or position. A position may in- 
volve 6ne major work assignment or procedure task 
or it may involve several. 
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“The practical method to determine what employees are doing is a ‘statement of duties.” 


3. Determine the operations performed within each 
task or assigned duty. 
4. Determine the detailed steps within each opera- 
tion. 

The practical method to use to determine what em- 
ployees are doing is the preparation of a ‘‘statement 
of duties’’ by each employee. A form is designed to find 
out not only what each employee is working on, but the 
approximate portion of his time devoted to the tasks 
performed. In most situations, work processes are in a 
state of constant and gradual change because of variation 
in work volume, business changes, personnel changes, and 
other factors that affect the work requirements. 


Task List To Find Out What Employees Do 


Employees completing the task list should be cautioned 
to make a complete record of all their cuties, regardless 
of how trivial or insignificant the task may seem. After 
completing the form heading identifying the employee, 
department, and position the employee. should proceed 
to list the various duties performed, together with an 
estimate of the average time devoted to the task, show- 
ing the time either daily, weekly, or monthly. Estimates 
to the nearest quarter to one-half hour are usually suf- 
ficient. 

While it is preferable that the work items be listed 
in order of importance, it is not always practical to do so. 
Seldom can individuals sit down and immediately think 
of all the duties or work tasks associated with their as- 
signment. For this reason it is better for the employees 
to retain the task list on their desks for several days. 
Many tasks are daily and routine, while other periodic 
work is performed regularly but not daily. Other types 
of work may fall in the class of special or fill-in work. 

Employees should have the assistance of the supervisor 
or analyst in the preparation of the task list. A dis- 
cussion with the employee results in stimulating greater 
recollection of the job details and in the inclusion of 
facts that might otherwise be omitted. 

The duties questionnaire should be looked upon as a 
basic tool for determining the contents of a position. 
Although it provides an inventory of the duties or tasks, 
it must be recognized that it provides only the factual 
foundation of what is done. To determine why and how 
the work is done requires other types of analvses. 


Analyze Procedure Operations by Using the 
Work Distribution Chart 


Before any real progress can be made toward im- 
proving procedure, standardizing operations, or prepar- 
ing adequate job descriptions, it is usually necessary to 
study the entire range of activities performed by an 
organizational unit. Thus in addition to reviewing the 
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duties of the individual employees, it is highly desirable 
to analyze the procedure operations to determine the re- 
lationship and spread of duties from one position to 
another. 

The work distribution chart provides a graphic blue- 
print of all the activities of personnel in the group, 
showing what is done, who does it, and approximately 
how much time is spent doing it. The chart is essential- 
ly a summary of the work activities of an organizational 
group, together with a listing of the stated or assigned 
duties of each individual, arranged on the chart to show 
the contribution of each person to each activity. 

Construction of Chart. Pre-printed forms are not 
essential to the preparation of the chart. A large sheet 
of paper ruled to the required number of three-inch 
columns serves adequately. The following structure and 
arrangement is generally observed in developing the 
sheet. 


Activities—The functions or activities of the unit are listed 
in the left column, preferably in order of their importance. 
These are compiled by the department supervisor and should 
include all the functions that are performed to fulfill the ob- 
jectives of the department. Odd jobs not fitting into any of 
the activities may be grouped under the heading of Miscel- 
laneous Activities. 

Duties List—Each column to the right of the activities 
column is headed by the names of the individuals in the 
group. Each duty or work task is recorded in the column at 
the proper level and horizontal to the related functional 
activity. Along side each duty are entered the average weekly 
hours spent on that duty. 


The work distribution chart when completed consists 
of a summary of all the functional activities of the 
organizational unit together with a breakdown of the 
duties performed by each individual as they relate to 
each work function. 


ANALYSIS OF WorRK DISTRIBUTION CHART 


The chart is developed for the purpose of evaluating 
work effort. It is of little value unless it is thoroughly 
analyzed and the analysis utilized. While the individual 
statement of duties in its original and simplified form 
is nothing more than an accounting of what the employee 
does with his time, the work distribution chart is a 
composite of the combined work effort of the group. It 
should account for the manpower needed to fulfill the 
departmental objectives. 

When reviewing the work distribution chart, the ef- 
fectiveness of the analysis is greatly increased if the 
analytical pattern follows an organized procedure. The 
pattern should follow three steps or phases: (1) analysis 
of the activities. (2) analysis of the duties related to 
each activity. (3) analysis of the duties of each indi- 
vidual. 
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“Good job planning and effective worker utilization should be the objective of any job analysis survey.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACTIVITIES 

On the chart the activities appear in the left column 
and represent the functions. Many questions may be 
asked to determine if the list is complete and whether 
time is being spent on work not included on the list. 
Questioning should prove: 

1. That each activity is necessary and that the effort 
is essential to the purpose for which the department 
exists. 

2. That each activity directly contributes to the op- 
erational effectiveness of the unit. 

3. That each activity fits into the functions and can 
better be performed within the unit rather than else- 
where. 

4. That the activities do not duplicate time and effort 
performed elsewhere. 

5. Which activities are most important and that the 
time spent on them is in relation to their importance. 


ANALYsIs OF DuTIES RELATED TO Eacu AcTIvITy 

The work relating to each activity may be broken 
down into several parts or steps and performed by sev- 
eral people. The activities breakdown appearing hori- 
zontally across the chart provides a picture of the dis- 
tribution of duties to the various workers. Questioning 
should prove that: 

1. All the duties are essential. 

2. The work is assigned or distributed fairly. The 
distribution should be logical and to the interests of 
work advancement. 

3. The major portion of the time is spent on the 
work elements that really count. 

4. Effort is not misdirected through duplication, un- 
necessary checking, or verification. 


ANALYsIs oF DutIEs oF EAcH INDIVIDUAL 

The duties assigned to each individual appear in the 
column headed by his name and job title. The informa- 
tion listed represents the job content of the position and 
it should be reviewed eritically. Questioning should 
prove that: 

1. The duties assigned adequately make use of the 
individual’s skills. That the work is done on tasks that 
are commensurate with individual ability, education, 
and experience. 

2. The worker’s time is being spent on the important 
assignments and not wasted on trival items that could 
be eliminated. 

3. The employee’s effectiveness is not reduced by the 
assignment of too many unrelated tasks. 

4. The work is evenly distributed or balanced, pro- 
viding each person with his share. 

The work distribution chart is a ‘‘work paper.’’ The 
fact that it becomes a tool for improving work and deter- 
mining the proper content of a position is its only justi- 
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fication. It should be used as a work sheet on which 
ideas and observations are freely noted. 

The completion and appraisal of the chart is not the 
end of job analysis research. In fact it becomes a basic 
starting point and serves as the foundation for: methods 
improvement, operation simplification, writing of job 
descriptions, procedure uniformity and standardization, 
and work measurement standards. 


Work Simplification and Methods Improvement 


Although the work distribution chart reveals ‘‘ what 
is done,’’ and ‘‘who does it,’’ it does not provide much 
information on ‘‘how the work is accomplished.’’ Thus, 
analysis may indicate the need for further study to de- 
termine the best method of accomplishing the work. 

When it is desirable to probe the worker’s methods 
and to study the operations on which worker’s time is 
spent, one of several charting techniques may be used to 
record and report the work as it is being done. These 
may be classified as (a) procedure flow chart, (b) forms 
flow chart, (¢)- operation process chart, and (d) flow 
diagram chart. 

In practice a number of variations are found in each 
of these charts. However, each follows a pattern and 
style peculiar to its type. All record the details of the 
procedure data in symbol or code form to provide a 
concise picture of the procedure action. The choice of 
chart to be used naturally depends upon the work or 
material to be analyzed. 

Space does not permit a complete review of the vari- 
ous types of charts used to record procedure operations. 
Most of the charts used for office analysis are relatively 
simple to construct. The principles and techniques of 
construction found in well-known books on the subject 
of office planning can be mastered upon reasonable 
study. 


Operation Listing Sheets 


The same information can be developed in another 
form by the use of operation listing sheets; these have 
an advantage over the chart form as they are written on 
81% inch by 11 inch paper and can be typed on a stand- 
ard carriage typewriter. This method, however, loses the 
diagramatie effect achieved in the chart form. 

Either form serves as a permanent record of the oper- 
ations performed and the time values developed. One 
of several methods may be used in deriving the time 
values. The choice of the method is largely dependent 
upon the nature of the work being studied. In brief, 
time values may be arrived at by one of the following: 
(a) batch time records or reports, (b). daily time analy- 
sis reports, (¢) time analysis tickets, (d) stop watch 
observations, (e) motion study analysis, or (f) past per- 
formance experience. 
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‘Adequate job descriptions should provide more than an outline of duties.” 


The time values assigned should conform to the ae- 
cepted principles of establishing time values. They 
should represent the average time that a person should 
take to perform the operation when properly trained 
and working under normal conditions, with allowance 
for fatigue and normal interruptions. 


Management Objectives 


When all the procedures within an organizational unit 
are recorded, analyzed, and timed, a sound basis has 
been established for attaining the following important 
management objectives : 


1. Work Simplification 

2. Preparation of Job Descriptions 
3. Job Evaluation 

4. Work Measurement Standards 


(1) Work Simplification— During the process of 
preparing the flow charts and deriving time values for 
each procedure operation performed, the principles of 
work simplification should be applied to prove that all 
operations, motions, or procedure steps are essential and 
necessary. It should prove that all necessary steps are 
performed as simply as possible and that each is pro- 
ductive. Also, it should be determined that the work 
flow progress is orderly, direct, and without confusion. 

In a searching study of the methods, each operation is 
studied in relation to the other operations and the over- 
all job of which it is a part. Non-essential operations 
are eliminated or stripped of extraneous detail, and in- 
effective ones replaced by improved ones. 


2) Job Descriptions — Although a significant ac- 
complishment in managerial control has been attained 
when the scope and content of jobs within an organiza- 
tional unit have been determined this information should 
be placed in written and usable form. Well-written job 
or position descriptions become a frequent reference 
tool of not only the personnel department, but other 
office executives and supervisors, and vocational coun- 
selors. 

If supervision is expected to share the responsibility 
for effecting efficient operations, a complete knowledge 
and understanding of each job and its requirements 
becomes essential. Equally important, the employee as- 
signed to the job should be provided with a description 
of his position, or at least it should be available for 
reference. The job description should serve as a basis 
for creating understanding between the worker and his 
superior. 

The contents and general make up of job descriptions 
vary greatly among different companies. A job descrip- 
tion for salaried emplovees would be likely to cover sev- 
eral or all of the following items: 
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Identification — job or position title 

Job Function —a concise statement or sketch of 

the job as a whole 

3. Major Job Duties and Responsibilities — list of 
actual duties performed — may briefly describe the 
work processes 

4. Machines and Equipment — used by the employee 

5. Working Conditions 

6. Relationship to Other Positions 

7. General or Specialized Qualifications 


bo 


Adequate job descriptions should provide more than 
an outline of the duties or bare specifications. If they 
are to serve as a starting point for good job relations 
they shouid contribute to the selection, placement, de- 
velopment, and transfer or promotion of employees. 
They should contain precise information on skill, knowl- 
edge, responsibility, working conditions, and special 
qualifications involved. An adequate description is the 
one which conveys with clarity, accuracy, and complete- 
ness all the essentials and requirements of the job. 


(3) Job Evaluation — Although job descriptions are 
primarily prepared as a basis for salary evaluation pro- 
grams, emphasis should be placed on their value as an 
objective guide for intelligent interviewing and _ place- 
ment in modern hiring techniques. A well-written de- 
scription of the job provides the interviewer with a 
record that enables him to discuss requirements with the 
candidate. The person entering a new position wants to 
know what the job is like and what is expected of him. 

The products of job analysis can serve as the means 
of directing vital information to schools for use as a 
basis and guide for effective vocational training. The 
information derived and accumulated through the vari- 
ous techniques of job analysis, when made available to 
the classroom, is of inestimable value toward providing 
realistic student training. Business can afford to con- 
tinue its cooperation by supplying information that en- 
ables vocational leadership to attain this objective. 


(4) Job and Procedure Instructions — While job de- 
scriptions are an indispensable tool for putting into 
writing ‘‘what’’ is done in the performance of a par- 
ticular job, they provide little on ‘‘how’’ the various 
duties are performed. Instructions on how the duties 
are to be carried out is accomplished through the use of 
various written instructions, usually referred to as 
procedure practice or standard instructions. Written 
instructions help to achieve uniformity and standardiza- 
tion by prescribing the way the work should be done. 

Good job planning and effective worker utilization 
should be the objective of any job analysis survey. The 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Why is it that practice lags so far behind valid findings of research?” 


Using the Findings of Job Studies to Improve 


Instruction in Business Subjects 


Employer demands must become more intelligent and realistic while school 
production must become more efficient in terms of occupational competence. 


By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Professor Emeritus 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The topic assigned this writer is understood to include 
only vocational business subjects since it is the ‘‘ Find- 
ings of Job Studies’’ that are to be used. This rules out 
a consideration of what may be called prevocational 
foundational subjects. It also excludes what business 
teachers have labeled (wrongly, the writer believes) 
‘**basic’’ business subjects. It is confined to those sub- 
jects which definitely prepare for ‘‘office’’ occupations 
because the titles of accompanying articles in this Forum 
thus limit the discussions to them. 

It should be clear at the outset that small secondary 
schools serving rural communities can scarcely be 
equipped or staffed to do a complete job of vocational 
training. As to such schools the best use that can be 
made of the ‘‘ Findings of Job Studies’’ at a level above 
the lowest one is to cite them as evidence of the futility 
of attempting to offer a comprehensive program of voca- 
tional business training under the limitations of such 
schools. There is plenty of foundational work for small 
schools to do without attempting a task that even the 
biggest and best equipped and staffed schools find ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

Also at the outset it should be admitted that some 
schools, but a relatively small number, have effectively 
used the results of job studies for the improvement of 
their instruction. Such schools are the exceptions that 
prove the rule, not examples of anything like universal 
practice. This article is written with the enormous num- 
ber of schools that still use methods and standards com- 
mon to schools in the horse-and-buggy era in mind. 

Limitations of space preclude the possibility of doing 
the subject full justice. However, at least a few con- 
structive proposals will be attempted. 

There has been much research in the field of business 
education, and an equal amount in the related field of 
business occupations with special-emphasis on office jobs. 
No end of discrepancies between what business students 
are taught to know and trained to do and what they 
actually need to know and be able to do on the jobs they 
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will get have been turned up by countless studies of one 
kind and another. Yet relatively few changes in voea- 
tional business training programs and procedures have 
been made through the years. Limitations of space pre- 
vent even a few citations of typical studies. There 
should be no need for such citations since most of the 
major findings should be known by all well-informed 
business teachers. 

It should be noted also that the series of which this 
article is a part deals with Office Standards and how to 
meet them in the training process. Unfortunately, defi- 
nitely established standards in office work can be found 
only in very large offices, and in such only where really 
efficient office management is provided. There still are 
very many offices where inefficiency can be spotted with 
little effort; where two or three incompetent clerks do 
the work that one competent worker should handle 
easily. This is especially true in boom times like the 
present, but it prevails in many big offices even in times 
when production pressures are off and competition is 
severe. 

It is not that office managers and efficiency experts 
have been unaware of the need for efficiency measures, 
nor that the ablest of these have taken no steps to estab- 
lish standards. It often is the inevitable gap between 
precept and practice due to the lethargy of top manage- 
ment, its unwillingness to furnish adequate funds and 
personnel for experimentation, or just plain inertia in 
management. Or it may be that proposed standards are 
objected to by workers of fixed habits and intrenched 
position who too often can hamstring the best laid plans 
of really competent leadership. Finally, the pressures 
of, and methods of payment for, war business have 
forced production speed-up at any cost and thus encour- 
aged the easy way of getting it from increased personnel, 
not through increased efficiency. 

The National Clerical Ability Test program over a 
period of ten years was administered throughout the 
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“The inevitable gap between precepts and practice is often due to lethargy of management.” 


country in an effort to get a real office dictation stand- 
ard adopted in place of the traditional classroom stand- 
ard. Puny indeed were the results. 

As to typing the situation is the same. Office standards 
to the extent established are based on quality and quan- 
tity of production on such jobs as cutting stencils, ad- 
dressing envelopes, typewriting data on card and other 
forms, fill-in work, typewriting specifications, setting up 
tabulations and so on through a wide range of jobs. 
Yet classroom standards still are based on spurt-speed- 
net-words-a-minute on a copying-from-print test. 

The ground gained through the years by the machine- 
way of handling stenographic work as revealed by job 
studies has been largely ignored by trainers of office 
workers. 

There is another clearly proven fact which should be 
noted. Studies, even more or less casual ones, reveal the 
fact that the best springboard from which to launch a 
successful business career no longer is the stenographic 
or bookkeeping job in all, or even the majority of, cases. 
Much depends on the aptitudes, interests, and all-around 
ability of the student. Witness the shipping-clerk back- 
ground of the recently elected president of General 
Motors Corporation. Yet it is the real or alleged step- 
ping-stone values of shorthand and bookkeeping which 
are used to clinch enrollments in many private schools 
and to influence young people in public schools. 

Enough has been said to suggest that the results of 
research, however convincing, are little used as intended 
for the redirection of vocational business training. Not 
that no gains have been made, but that such as have 
been made are relatively small in terms of complete 
potentialities. The reader most likely will tend to ques- 
tion the above assertion on the basis of some slight gain 
in his own case or in that of a few cases about which he 
has read. Only by studying the whole immense office 
training field, and the countless schools in it, in rela- 
tion to the hundreds of research studies reported upon 
annually in the Delta Pi Epsilon research bulletin and 
other published documents and journals can the paucity 
of results in terms of progress actually be known and 
appreciated. The Research Commission of UBEA has 
been urged to make such a study while establishing a 
moratorium on its consideration of further research. 


Why Practice Lags Behind Research Findings 


Why is it that practice lags so far behind valid find- 
ings of research? How can the use of the ‘‘ Findings of 
Job Studies to Improve Instruction’’ be brought about ? 
If the answer to the first question can be found, the 
answer to the second one should not be hard to get at. 
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In the first place, there is relatively little competent 
leadership provided in the field of business education. 
Not that there are no competent people in the profession 
who could provide it, but that school management does 
not recognize the need for it and budget funds to 
provide it. Without free time to study the results of 
research, and authority to put into effective operation 
the improvements they call for, no one is likely to pro- 
vide the leadership needed. Fully scheduled teachers do 
well to keep abreast of the reports of research to say 
nothing of taking steps to implement findings in their 
programs of study, or even in their particular courses. 


In the second place, for the most part, professors of 
secondary education in our teacher-training colleges and 
universities are not deeply concerned about vocationat 
education in general or business training in particular. 
They usually feel competent to deal with this phase of 
education without benefit of training in or much con- 
tact with it. Their students become the principals of our 
secondary schools. Thus these schools are still in the 
hands of administrators who are ignorant of the need 
for readjustments in this field, and who in many cases 
definitely are averse to giving it any serious considera- 
iion beyond that incident to tolerance of a necessary 
evil. 

In the third place, business teachers, for reasons more 
or less obscure, don’t take the initiative in a move to get 
for themselves the leadership necessary to bring about 
improvements so clearly indicated by the results of re- 
search. 

In the fourth place, there is lacking in the field of 
business education the intelligent, aggressive, and per- 
sistent support of employers of office workers such as 
was given in the field of industrial and agricultural 
education, support which eventuated in the extremely 
beneficial federal Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the 
corresponding forty-eight state acts which immediately 
followed. Yet, to be sure, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association has cautiously aided and abetted the 
clerical ability testing program and the more recent 
national accreditation movement for private business 
schools. But from the time this organization first teamed 
up with the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
in the National Clerical Ability Test venture to this 
day it has required the best efforts of the educational 
group to keep NOMA in line. But that is another story 
which cannot be told here. Suffice it to say that this 
great organization, which is strategically situated to 
accomplish so much, has never initiated effective steps 
to bring the standards of vocational business training 
into line with those of efficiently managed offices. 

In the fifth place, employers of office help, even the 
most progressive ones, still call for what the schools 
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“There are still many offices where inefficiency can be spotted with little effort.” 


produce, not for the competent kind of workers they 
really need. They persist in the belief that ability to 
‘take 100 net-words-a-minute for five minutes’’ is what 
they want; not ability to take a half hour’s office-type 
dictation and get it out usably in a reasonable amount 
of time. It is difficult to account for this failure to 
recognize the great discrepancy between old classroom 
standards and modern office standards. It may be due 
to fear to stand up to the schools and demand something 
new. Or it may be due to a persistence of faith in the 
standards of their school days. Or more likely it is 
the result of a mistaken belief that schools can be ex- 
pected to provide merely basic skills, leaving occupa- 
tional competence to be developed through in-service 
training. The saddest part of the story is that this on- 
the-job training too often is open to all the valid criti- 
cisms made of in-school training as it employs the same 
methods for achieving the same inadequate objectives. 
Nevertheless, as long as the demand is for basic skills 
only, so long will schools produce them only, and so 
long will employers have to use the expensive and al- 
most wholly unnecessary on-the-job trial-and-error train- 
ing program for the production of workers who can earn 
even a decent minimum wage; and so long will the pay- 
roll be expanded by the inclusion of a surplus of half- 
baked office employees to do the work that a lesser num- 
ber of competent workers could handle easily. 

In the sixth place, except in a relatively few well- 
managed offices, no real achievable and easily defined 
standards are in effective operation. Only recently have 
wage-incentive plans been adopted by even the better 
offices. Such plans call for definitely established stand- 
ards. It must be determined how much of a given kind 
of clerical work may reasonably be expected of a worker 
in a given unit of time before a wage-incentive pay plan 
for such workers can be put into successful operation. 
But enough has been done in this field to afford a basis 
for changing school standards appreciably if the will to 
do so is present. 


School Standards Can Be Changed 


At least these things could be done: 

1. The standard for stenographie training courses 
could be made ability to take office-type original dicta- 
tion at reasonable speed for say a half hour, and get out 
a usable transcript in a period of time that will reflect 
a decent initial stenographic standard of production. 

2. Emphasis could be shifted from copying spurt- 
speed in typewriting to production in terms of real 
typing jobs done usably in at least an hour stretch, or 
better still a two-hour one. 

3. The classroom standard of mere acquaintanceship 
with commonly used office machines could be changed to 
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that of competence in their operation up to office stand- 
ards through a reasonable unit of working time. 

4. Some study of normal office working conditions, 
and preferably at least a small amount of actual experi- 
ence on a job that is in line with the student’s training 
program could be included. 

5. The cooperation of an Advisory Committee of em- 
ployers and supervisors of office workers could be sought 
in an attempt to bring training programs and standards 
into line with job requirements as to standards of pro- 
duction. 

The steps suggested are not too much to ask of any 
school that should be offering real vocational business 
training. Small secondary ‘schools in rural communities 
are not in a position to offer anything more than the 
basic and background education following which real 
vocational training can be given in other schools or on 
the job just as is being done now. But larger, well- 
equipped, and completely staffed schools can turn out 
graduates who are able to meet any reasonable minimal 
standards of production in the areas of office work for 
which they have been trained. 


Use Office Production Standards Already Established 


It is not going to be easy for local supervisors to find 
out just what office production standards have been 
established as the result of studies in this field. For busy 
teachers this task may well be impossible. Hundreds of 
studies have been made. Their results are not always 
published. Nor are their outcomes always valid. But 
theses, bul- 
letins, books, articles, and reports. Sifting this mass of 
material is in itself a worthy research project which 
some organization should undertake to initiate and see 
through. National Office Management Association or 
the Office Training Committee of the American Manage- 
ment Association should undertake such a project in an 
effort to answer these questions in easily understandable 
terms: 

1. For what office jobs do employers hire inexperi- 
enced people? 

2. Exactly what do these workers have to do (a) as 
their major work; (b) as their minor duties? 

3. What are the minimal standards of production 
which may be reasonably expected of beginners in each 
kind of work? 

4. What is a reasonable period of vestibule, or induc- 
tion, training for recruits whose training has produced 
competence up to the above standards? 

5. What are the physical requirements that must be 
met in applying for specified office positions ? 

It should be emphasized that these questions must be 
answered on the basis of the findings of authentic 
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studies; not on that of current practice, or deep-seated 
prejudices, or past experience, or fixed notions that ‘‘our 
work is different and must be trained for on the job.’’ 
No employer collaborator who is cocksure that his ‘‘in- 
service training program’’ is adequate to meet his need 
for skilled office workers will be any help to business 
teachers in their quest for aid in improving instruction 
in vocational business subjects. Nor will the employer 
who is sure that ‘‘schools can’t train people to do what 
we want done.’’ The employer who habitually says, 
‘*Give us people who can copy on a typewriter at the 
rate of 60 words a minute, or who can write well and 
add figures, or who can take a hundred words a minute 
for five minutes, and who are trained to think, and we 
will do the rest,’’ cannot be of much assistance to any 
teacher who is striving to better his training materials, 
standards, and procedures. These employers are legion, 
and they are the second most effective barrier to prog- 
ress in the office training field. They are outstripped as 
impeders only by employers who still believe that the 
product of academic courses possesses a trained mind 
that is qualified to meet all requirements of office work, 
given some of their particular brand of in-service train- 
ing. Such people are, of course, partly right as to the 
superiority of academic graduates from some schools, 
not only because such schools use the business depart- 
ment as their ‘‘dumping ground’’ for the misfits in 
their academic or college preparatory program. They 
fail to realize that given the same caliber of student the 
business department can turn out graduates who are 
able to earn their initial wage without more than the 
vestibule type of on-the-job training necessary to orient 
themselves in their new occupational environment. 

No new studies are needed to furnish answers to the 
questions asked above. All that is necessary is to select 
from those already made standards of production that 
may be set for graduation from an office training pro- 
gram. 


Concerted Effort Will Do the Job 


The present deplorable situation and the steps neces- 
sary to right it as far as the extensive and effective use 
of the findings of job studies is concerned may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Top educational management must become aware 
of the need for the improvement of office training, and 
desirous of taking necessary steps to bring it about. It 
is the responsibility of business teachers to bring about 
this change at top management level. 

2. Business teachers must be convinced that present 
objectives and standards are deficient and become eager 
to better them before they can be expected to influence 
top management in the right direction. 
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3. The need for competent leadership in the field of 
business training at federal, state, and local levels must 
be recognized by business teachers who alone can force 
top management to provide it. 

4. Business teacher-training institutions must turn 
out recruits for this part of the profession who have a 
clear understanding of the present situation and of their 
part in righting it. 

5. Business teachers associations at all levels must 
quit quibbling over methodology details and serve as 
media through which the desires of supervisors, teachers, 
and teacher-training institutions for improvement in 
their training programs can be realized. 

6. Employer organizations at all levels must be made 
aware of (a) the difference between classroom standards 
and sound office standards; (b) the potentialities of pre- 
employment office training; and (c) the wastefulness of 
current in-service training programs. Business teachers. 
must bring about these understandings on the part of 
employers who don’t know that changes in the school 
training process are as necessary and possible as are 
changes in production methods and standards in busi- 
ness. 

7. All parties in interest must unite in an all-out effort 
to differentiate vocational office training and general or 
background or basic business training to the end that 
existing false beliefs that the former has kept pace with 
the latter from the standpoint of improvements in line 
with the results of authentic research may be eliminated. 

8. Employer demands must become more intelligent 
and realistic. School production must become more 
efficient in terms of occupational competence. Employers. 
of office workers and vocational business teachers must 
unite in a vigorous effort to bring both initial employ- 
ment practices and school graduation standards into line 
with modern personnel practices and acceptable stand- 
ards of sound vocational training. The initiative may be 
taken by either group, but it would be most heartening 
if both groups would move simultaneously in the right 
direction. 

A final word should be added. Leadership at national, 
state, and university level may show the way for the 
use of findings of job studies, but only at the local level 
can the way shown be followed. On the other hand, 
local level leadership need not wait for that of higher 
levels to show the way, for it is plainly marked for all to 
see. Local level leadership alone can determine how far 
it can go along the way shown in the light of its training 
conditions as to size of school, equipment, instructional 
staff, top management support, and employment oppor- 
tunities. It is up to you, business teachers, wherever 
you are, to appraise your local potentialities and to take 
full advantage of them. 
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YOUR GRADUATE WORK THIS SUMMER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


LOCATED IN 
NEW YORK CITY, METROPOLITAN CENTER OF THE UNITED STATES 


Enjoy and profit from such experiences as 


e Studying in a modern professional school in a great university 
e Studying with leaders in business education 


e Visiting the United Nations, the world’s leading business firms, industrial 
establishments, stock exchanges, and produce markets 


e Visiting the outdoor concert stadiums, the Broadway theatres, the museums, 
and the radio and television broadcasts of a great cultural center 


Write today for Summer Session catalog and see the extensive offerings in business education 
as well as in other fields. 


Address your inquiries to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 523 West 
120th Street, New York 27, New York. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s still-ability for success- 
fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 


office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write.for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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experience of management and those responsible for 
planning indicates that no single formula or approach 
supplies the solution to all problems associated with or- 
ganizing and directing worker energies. The prime ob- 
jective in job analysis is to find a better, easier, and 
more profitable way of doing work. In larger organiza- 
tions where clerical effort is integrated, operation analy- 
sis attempts to find the logic in all the detail, and to 
determine why work is done as it is, or why things 
happen as they do. Penetration of these intangibles de- 
mands skill and ingenuity, as well as information from 
several sources and points of view. 


In job analysis and methods research there is the 
never-ending objective of providing for the best possible 
utilization of personnel and the maintenance of quality 
production at its highest reasonable level. To meet this 
objective the following five courses of action are mini- 
mum essentials: (1) organization of work, (2) use of the 
best procedure methods, (3) selection of capable person- 
nel, (4) intelligent supervision and adequate training of 
all employees, and (5) standards of accomplishment. 

In part, each of these will contribute to greater qual- 
ity output per worker with the resultant economy in 
operation and increased service to the customer. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
or associate editor of the appropriate service. 


SHORTHAND 


DOROTHY H. VEON, Editor 
MINA H. JOHNSON, Associate Editor 


USING A READING INVENTORY IN 
ELEMENTARY SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Dorothy H. Veon, Associate Professor of 
Business Education, Pennsylvania State College 


Considerable research in reading has been conducted 
by teachers and reading specialists with children in the 
elementary schools. Some of this research has been ex- 
tended upward to high schools and adult education. 
However, only a few teachers and supervisors of voca- 
tional business subjects in secondary schools and adult- 
education programs have directed their attention to 
reading problems in their particular field of instruction. 
Shorthand is one of the subject-matter areas in which 
reading is extremely important. 

Recognizing the importance of reading in shorthand 
instruction, the Reading Inventory developed by the 
Reading Clinic at the Pennsylvania State College was 
adapted for elementary shorthand. The inventory is 
divided into two parts. Part A, dealing with general 
questions relating to reading problems, was given to the 
students at the second meeting of the class. Part B, 
relating to specific problems directed to shorthand learn- 
ing, was given to the students in the seventh week. The 
information obtained from the inventory helped the 
instructor to understand better or to verify some of the 
reasons for reading difficulties in the’ class. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE READING CLINIC 
Adaptation of the Reading Inventory 


College Wines Division within College 
Curriculum Date of beginning college work 

Part A 

1. State concisely your reasons for enrolling in Shorthand I. 


What are your vocational objectives? 
In which subjects (high school and college) have you done 
your 

a. best work? 


b. poorest work? 


4. What is the state of your health? 


Excellent Good! Pair... Poor 
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Describe briefly any serious physical handicaps you now have. 


- Do you believe you have any difficulty in hearing? 


What is the state of your vision? 


How long can your read before your eyes begin to bother 
you? 
Describe briefly any visual difficulties you may have. 
What is your economic status: 
Entirely self-supporting 
Partially self-supporting 
Entirely dependent 


. Do you anticipate any financial difficulties this year? 


. What are your major life interests (hobbies, special abilities, 


recreational activities) ? 


. In which extra-curricular activities do you intend to partici- 


pate this year? To what extent? 
Much Moderate Little 
How much reading do you normally do in your leisure time? 
Great deal Moderate Little 
How rapidly can you ordinarily read 
a. Light fiction or non-fiction? 


Rapidly Moderately Slowly 
b. Text-books? 
Rapidly Moderately Slowly 


What type of material do you ordinarily read during your 
leisure time? 
Fiction books List other types:__. 
_........ Newspapers 
How do you judge yourself on the following questions? 
Circle the appropriate word. If you believe you have no basis 
for judgment, circle the question mark (?). 
Do you pronounce (or sound) words to yourself as you read? 


Always Usually Oceasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you set definite purposes for each reading? 
Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 


Are you able to finish the amount of reading assigned for 
Shorthand I? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you consciously attempt to read at varying rates depend- 
ing upon the difficulty of the shorthand context? 


Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you have difficulty in concentrating on what you read? 
Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 


Are you able to remember what you wish to remember from 


(Continued on page 43) 
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UNITED SERVICES 
TYPEWRITING 


TYPEWRITING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Contributed by H. S. Konvolinka, Principal, Andrew 
Mellon Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In evaluating the curriculum of the Mellon Junior 
High School it was found that 208 of the 246 pupils in 
the eighth grade wanted typewriting as a practical arts 
elective in the ninth grade. It was believed that an op- 
portunity to take a course in personal typewriting of a 
non-vocational nature would provide an important means 
of communication which is rapidly becoming a common 
skill and which some of the boys and girls would be un- 
able to take in the senior high school because of sched- 
uling difficulties. 

The course was adopted as an elective in the ninth 
grade and the class was scheduled for three periods a 
week. Since its inception in 1948, typewriting has been 
one of the most, popular elective courses at Mellon Junior 
High School. 

Follow-up Study 


While popularity may be considered a ecriterian of 
tae success of a course, it was decided that a follow-up 
scudy, based on the spontaneous responses of the pupils, 
might give additional perspective in evaluating this 
phase of our educational program. This study was ini- 
tiated by supplying each pupil with a sheet of paper 
m which he was asked to answer the following question : 
‘How has the course in typewriting been of value to 
you?’’ A check list was developed from a categorization 
of the replies received. 

Later, the check list was given to 308 graduates of 
Mellon Junior High School who were enrolled in the 
senior high school. All except eight of the pupils who 
had taken the course completed the check list and the 
following tabulation represents the results obtained : 


“Yes” Answers “No” Answers 


Questions Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
1. Do you use typewriting ‘ 
today? 87.0 261 13.0 39 


2. Would you advise others to 
take it in junior high school? 94.3 283 5.7 17 
28.3 


Has it helped to improve your: 2 85 
3. Punctuation? 71.7 215 
4. Capitalization? -_......... 69.0 207 31.0 93 
5. Sentence structure? 38.3 115 
6. Paragraph formation? 80.3 241 19.7 59 
65.7 197 34.3 103 
63.0 189 37.0 111 
9. Organization of written 

work? 85.0 255 15.0 45 
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Per Cent No. Per Cent No. 
10. Neatness in written work? 90.0 270 10.0 30 


11. Letter writing? _—........... 83.0 249 17.0 51 
12. Work habits? _............. 62.0 186 38.0 114 
13. Method of study? _.......... 43.0 129 57.0 171 
14. Has it shown you how to 

concentrate? 163 46.7 137 
15. Has it helped you to locate 

the topic sentence? 62.0 186 38.0 114 
16. Has it helped you to organ- 

ize your thinking? 72.0 216 26.0 84 


17. Has it helped you to receive 
better grades in other sub- 


18. Has it helped you to write 
more successfully? 710 213 29.0 87 
Distribution of Items Based on Percentage Rank 
Rank Item Per Cent 
1 Would you advise others to take it in junior 
high school? 94.3 
2 Has it helped you improve your neatness in 
3 Do you use a typewriter today? 87.0 
4 Has it helped you improve your organization 
of written work? ” 85.0 
G Paragraph formation? 80.3 
7 Organize your thinking? _. 72.0 
9 Write more successfully? 71.0 
10 Capitalization? 69.0 
13.5 Locating the topie sentence? 62.0 
15 Sentence straviare? 61.7 
16 Grades in other subjects? —-.......---------.- 56.3 
17 it shown you how to concentrate? 54.3 
18 Improved your method of study? 0 43.0 


In response to the question, ‘‘What improvements 
would you suggest to make this a better course ?’’ there 
were 206 returns with no suggestions. Fifty said it was 
a good course and needed no improvement while forty- 
four pupils made suggestions. Almost one-fourth of the 
pupils thought that less stress should be given to writing 
business letters and that more emphasis should be placed 
on learning to set up on the typewriter their composi- 
tions, reports, outlines, and materials of a personal na- 
ture. Some of the pupils suggested that typewriting 
should be a required subject for ninth grade pupils. It 
was also thought that the class periods should be in- 
creased from three to five a week. Several pupils sug- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A SURVEY ACCOUNTING COURSE FOR 
TECHNICIANS 


Contributed by A. J. Kalbaugh, Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, State University of New York, 
Binghamton, New York 


When mechanical technology seniors at the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences in Bing- 
hamton, New York were asked what selectives they would 
like to have in their last term, they were faced with a 
dual problem: First, what course will give us a maxi- 
mum of background for a minimum of work? Second, 
how do we select from so much that could be offered ? 

After some deliberation, a few chose typewriting for 
personal use, others chose calculus, but enough chose 
accounting to form a class in that subject. These men 
were not exactly sure what they wanted, but they were 
in agreement that they would like some background in 
Accounting, a field which they did not expect to work at, 
but which they wanted to know more about. Course 
advisors felt that they would appreciate more fully how 
accounting articulated with their field of mechanical 
technology. They had heard about cost accounting and 
knew that the cost accountant’s work tied more closely 
in with their manufacturing processes than many other 
phases of the accounting field. But, they did not realize 
that it was a course based upon fundamental accounting 
which they knew nothing about. 

The contributor was approached about teaching such 
a course. The requirements presented so many problems 
at first that there were serious doubts as to the wisdom 
of going ahead with the project. First, they wanted a 
well-rounded picture of the accounting cycle through the 
voucher system and cost accounting, if possible. Second, 
this must be done in a single twelve-week term of three 
classes a week. Third, students were to have an actual 
taste of bookkeeping and accounting work, although vo- 
cational competence could not be required. 

As planning progressed, the contradictions were as- 
tounding. While most accounting instructors would pre- 
fer to devote one or two terms to elementary Accounting 
alone before attempting to offer any cost, this course 
would be a survey of at least three traditional college 
accounting courses—all to be offered in one term -of 
thirty-six class hours. While advanced sets incorporat- 
ing cost accounting are usually done by students who 
have had elementary accounting, these men had none. 
While much class time would be needed for presentation 
and explanation, this class was also to receive experience 
at working on an actual set of books. Though the course 
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was only elective in nature, high standards of scholar- 
ship were to be maintained. Worst of all, the class fell 
in a summer term, and that is always a contradiction. 
Cool breezes and rippling streams were competing for 
the attention of students against the instructor and a 
dry subject—if the subject were not properly handled. 

In spite of these apparent difficulties, several salutary 
factors became evident. The group was rather exception- 
al in that they were all possessed of greater-than-ordi- 
nary ability in mathematics and were accustomed to 
using mathematics as a tool. They had selected them- 
selves, so to speak, by choosing this course. Therefore, 
the degree of interest in the subject was high. We helped 
alleviate the time burden somewhat by providing one 
more class hour a week in which to work on the practice 
set. This brought the total class time available to forty- 
eight hours for the term course. 

After it was definitely decided to offer it, these were 
the objectives set up for the course: 


1. To obtain an understanding of the contribution of 
accounting to industry. 

2. To obtain a working knowledge of double-entry 
bookkeeping. 

3. To gain an appreciation of well-planned, accurate 
records. 


It became evident early that as many time-savers as 
possible would have to be used. To make it possible for 
students to plan their work and lay out their various 
assignments ahead of time, assignment sheets for the 
whole term were prepared. This sheet included chapters 
to be read, problems to be done from the textbook, and 
assignments in the set. Several visual aids were used ex- 
tensively: The ‘‘Big Balancer’’ (described later), a film 
strip, the blackboard, as well as the illustrations in the 
textbook. We describe the “Big Balancer,’’ designed and 
built by the contributor and named by the students. We 
pass it on for what it may be worth to instructors of 
accounting. 

Since these mechanical technology students were well- 
grounded in the principles of physics, and were aec- 
customed to working with mechanical devices, we de- 
cided to build a visual aid somewhat along the lines of 
the balances held by blind Justice in the frieze over the 
courthouse entrance. Used in conjunction with a ‘‘T’’ 
account ledger, the entries were placed on the blackboard 
with chalk and on the ‘‘Balancer’’ with marbles, and 
the total effect on the ledger was immediately visible. 

The design and fabrication of our device had to be 
simple inasmuch as we were not carpenters. We used 
a five-inch board, five feet long, found the center, and 
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assets: 


THE BALANCER ... a device in teaching accounting. 


squared a line across. We drew diagonals from one end 
of this center line to the opposite side corners. Sawed 
along these diagonals, the board formed the main beam 
of the balancer. A one-fourth inch hole on the center line 
near the top provided a means of hanging the beam on 
a nail over the blackboard. One-fourth inch screw-eyes 
provided places to hang ‘‘Assets,’’ ‘‘Liabilities,’’ and 
“Capital.’’ 

For counters to represent dollars, we used marbles. 
These were ‘‘entered’’ in the ‘‘Balaneced Sheet’’ by 
placing them on pans cut from the bottoms of ordinary 
tin tomato cans. Wire hooks and eyes were soldered to 
these pans in order to join them together. 

A coat of white paint contrasted nicely with the dark 
surface of the blackboard. We stenciled ‘‘ Assets,’’ 
‘‘Tiabilities,’? and “Capital’’ in black letters over the 
white. 

After a few ‘‘transactions’’ we developed and _ re- 
hearsed, we used the ‘‘big balancer’’ in class, and it 
proved quite an effective teaching aid. 

After the principles of debit and credit had been 
learned, this device was of practically no value to the 
class; but, it had earned its way in the first few weeks. 

The blackboard, as it has always been, is a great help 
in teaching such a class as this. We equipped ours with 
yardstick, erasers, white and colored chalks and music 
staff liner. This last item was for drawing multiple lines 
on the blackboard. 

The next time, we plan to use many of the standard 
forms such as Purchase Journal, Sales Journal, Work- 
sheet, Ledger Paper, Journal Paper drawn directly on 
the blackboard with paint to save the time of drawing 
lines. 

During the presentation of the set, the blackboard was 
used a great deal under the following technique: Trans- 
action number about which the instructor was talking 
was placed at the top of the board, always in the same 
spot, so that any student would know what transaction 
was being discussed. 

Then, each transaction was done thoroughly the first 
time as it occurred, students following and doing it with 
the instructor that time. Thereafter, that same type of 
transaction was not done again for the group. They were 
expected to understand it and refer back to the trans- 
action as a model. 
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A fourth device which was used quite a bit was to have 
an ‘“‘assistant’’ do the routine parts of the working set 
so that clerical duties of the bookkeeper could be mini- 
mized, thereby saving the students’ time. We found, for 
example, that subsidiary postings could be handled in 
this manner after the first few had been done. Check 
writing, additions, posting, while they are valuable ex- 
perience, provided there is time, could be minimized by 
having them presented as though done-by an assistant. 
So, we did this wherever possible. 

We also made use of the services of an “Accounting 
Department’’ who prepared the adjusting and closing 
entries and manufacturing statements for us. Realizing 
that technicians in the Mechanical Engineering Depart- 
ment would probably never be called upon to prepare 
adjusting and closing entries, we could see very little 
value in having them actually do them. So, the entries 
were prepared by the mythical ‘‘ Accounting Depart- 
ment’’ and given to the students in printed form to be 
transferred into their books. 

In conclusion, we might say, for the benefit of those 
who are considering the presentation of such a course, 
that we could observe several results: 

1. Students were obviously much too rushed in their 
work to get a thorough grounding in accounting. 

2. It is quite possible that very unwholesome attitudes 
toward accounting were formed, due to the fact that 
the work was forced upon them so fast, and in such 
great quantity. However, this is probably a very minor 
point, since none of the people involved expected to do 
accounting work. 

3. The students certainly gained the concept that ac- 
counting is not an easy job. Their comments bore this. 

4. They gained a very wholesome respect for and ap- 
preciation of accurate records. 

We felt that it was the appreciations which would be 
gained from a course like this rather than the skills and 
knowledges which will be of value to technicians. At the 
same time, there may be some question as to whether the 
good appreciations and concepts might have been tainted 
by the undesirable ones. 

It is our recommendation that anyone attempting to 
offer such a course in future deliberately try to lighten 
the load for these students. Possibly more class time 
might be made available for it. Another possibility 
would be to make the course entirely lectures, with a 
minimum of problems and no practice set. Perhaps, by 
measures such as this, students could escape the harried, 
overworked attitude which seemed to cloak them in this 
course. 

However, we know that education must cost—either 
in time, money, or effort. And in order to attain the 
objectives to the fullest measure, maybe we had some- 
thing, after all. 
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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN 
TEACHING SALES LETTER WRITING 


Contributed by Hugh W. Sargent, School of Journalism 
and Communications, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 


If your classroom teaching of sales letters needs a 
‘‘lift,’’ try some practical projects in cooperation with 
business firms in your cemmunity. Businessmen, stu- 
dents, and teachers, alike, can gain mutual advantage 
from such a venture. 

Business firms, especially the smaller ones, like the 
idea of receiving advice—and ‘‘free’’ help—from the 
academic ‘‘expert’’ through his students. The students 
find a challenge in turning their talents to realistic tasks. 
And teachers themselves profit not only from having the 
motivation of their students substantially increased but 
also by acquiring current information about business 
practice, which in turn can enliven class discussion. 

Several teachers of sales letter writing throughout 
the country have already found these truths to be self- 
evident, I discovered while serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Sales Writing in the American Business 
Writing Association. Some of the experiences of mem- 
bers of this organization of college teachers and profes- 
sional business writers are worth passing along. Other 
teachers, both at the college and secondary level, may 
want to follow suit in utilizing community resources to 
make more practical the teaching of sales letters. 

But before describing some of these projects, let me 
mention that this cooperation between classroom and 
business has the approval of leading teachers of business 
writing, among them J. Harold Janis of New York Uni- 
versity. In his presidential address to the American 
Business Writing Association a few years ago he key- 
noted his conviction that business writing teachers 
should work closely with business in this way : 

There is much that-we teachers can learn from 
business. ... Asa matter of fact, I do not believe 
that we can be very good teachers of business 
writing without, in a sense, being actively engaged 
in business ourselves. 

While teachers may not have the time, the opportu- 
nity, or the inclination to engage actively in business, 
they can achieve some of the same benefits by assuming 
the role of voluntary consultants while their students 
are preparing letters or campaigns for specifically desig- 
nated companies or stores. New insights, fresh ap- 
proaches, and increased respect from students and com- 
munity alike are sure to be the rewards for the teacher 
who arranges practical projects. 
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Community Outlets 


Here are some of the ways teachers of sales letter 
writing can find outlets in their communities—or some- 
times farther afield—for the talents of their students. 
Having students prepare letters to be mailed by retailers, 
manufacturers, or other kinds of enterprisers is the best 
kind of laboratory work I know of. 

A course in ‘‘Correspondence for Hotel Executives’’ 
in the hotel management curriculum at Cornell Univer- 
sity, includes real sales letter problems from hotel files. 
The Junior Chapter of the Hotel Sales Managers of 
America at Cornell University conducts a contest and 
offers prizes for the best sales letter campaigns submitted 
by student writers. The promotional problems of the 
Statler Inn, located in Ithaca, provides the basis for one 
of the projects. 

A member of the staff at UCLA, a firm believer in the 
practical approach to the teaching of business writing, 
interested a business organization in offering prizes to 
his students for outstanding sales letters. Letters found 
acceptable by the company were later incorporated as 
examples in textbooks. Needless to say, student enthu- 
siasm for letter writing assignments runs high when 
awards are in the offing. I know, because we have tried 
similar contests at the University of Illinois. 

Soon after World War II the Simplex Manufacturing 
Corporation of New Orleans offered cash prizes for the 
first, second, and third best sales letters for their ‘‘Servi- 
Cycle,’’ a motor bicycle. These cash awards were offered 
for several semesters. The company sponsored the proj- 
ect for two reasons: the company obtained several ex- 
cellent letters to use in their direct mail promotion and 
they succeeded in making their product known to per- 
haps two thousand university students, an important 
market for Servi-Cveles. 

Of course practical projects need not take the form of 
competitive programs offering cash incentives. Neither 
does the business firm need to be an industry distribut- 
ing its products regionally or nationally, as the exam- 
ples just mentioned would indicate. My Illinois col- 
leagues and I have cooperated successfully with retail 
establishments from time to time. In fact, in a univer- 
sity community like Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, with- 
out large industry, the teacher looking for projects must 
perforce turn to retailers. And there are definite advan- 
tages. 

1. Retailers appreciate free help and advice on their 
promotional problems, since they are usually lim- 
ited in personnel, know-how, or both. 

2. Retailers offer a wide variety of types of business 
activity. (One semester I had students writing let- 
ters for a floral shop, a drugstore, a women’s dress 
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shop, a gas appliance store, a paint and wallpaper 
store, a service station, a men’s haberdashery, and 
a dance studio.) 

3. Retailers are within easy travel distance for con- 
tact by students assigned to them and for consulta- 
tion with the instructor. 


It is true that students quite often lack any business 
experience when they come into the sales writing class. 
But at least they have dealt with retail firms as cus- 
tomers. 

The lecturer in business correspondence at Loyola 
University combines the teaching of sales writing with 
report writing. He has his students prepare for a busi- 
ness firm, retail firm, public utility, or large distributor, 
a formal report. In addition to the letter of transmittal, 
in which the student attempts to ‘‘sell’’ the campaign 
to the business executive, a product analysis, a market 
analysis, and instructions for producing the campaign 
are included along with the sales letters. This type of 
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presentation was well received by businessmen in the 
community. 


Making the Plan Work 


A final word might be said about the method of han- 
dling such projects—both in tracking down firms willing 
to cooperate and in handling the liaison problem. The 
local chamber of commerce, or its equivalent, is a good 
channel for announcing that classroom help is available 
and getting ‘‘takers’’ in touch with the teacher. Then 
after tentative assignments are made, one or more stu- 
dents to each business establishment, it is up to the stu- 
dents to confer in person with their ‘‘clients.’’ Directly 
from the manager, or, preferably, from the student, the 
teacher finds out what the problem is. The letters, either 
as classwide projects or individual projects, are sub- 
mitted by the students for the teacher’s appraisal and 
grading, then returned for rewriting. The teacher should 
approve the second version (or more if necessary) be- 
fore releasing it to the ‘‘client.’’ It is mandatory that 
the student submit his work in person to the business- 
man and, if possible, hear the direct comments of his 
‘‘client.’’ It is ideal, but not always practicable, for the 
teacher to confer with the businessman twice while the 
project is in progress—at the beginning and after the 
student work has been submitted. 

There are substantial rewards for teachers and _ stu- 
dents who participate in practical projects. Students 
learn a great deal by conferring with businessmen and 
hearing their comments. They get even a bigger thrill 
when they see their letters reproduced and mailed. 

Teachers not only find class interest heightened. They 
also get up to date on business practice. And, not the 
least of considerations, they may be offered a good job 
through these new contacts. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 32) 
gested that more time should be devoted to the study of 
punctuation, paragraph formation, letter writing, and 
construction of themes and reports. 

From the response of the pupils, it may be concluded 
that typewriting is satisfying many needs for functional 
skill in the field of language arts. Of the number re- 
porting, five per cent of the pupils want more typewrit- 
ing. Through lack of suggestions or through positive 
statements it appears that 256 of the boys and girls are 
satisfied with the amount of skill and knowledge given 
in the course at Mellon Junior High School. 

The time has come for us to consider typewriting as a 
basic skill, common learning, in the language arts in- 
stead of vocational preparation given exclusively at the 
senior high school level. 
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ERRORS—BUT WHOSE? 


Contributed by Charles J. Reilly, Bay City High School, 
Bay City, Michigan 


Businessmen have been giving complaints for years 
concerning the spelling errors of their employees. Spell- 
ing seems to be the big cry of businessmen today. ‘‘ Why, 
oh why,’’ they clamor, ‘‘can’t our employees spell ?’’ 

Executives are quick to pass the blame to the colleges 
and high schools, who quickly pass it back to the grade 
schools. But in all cases the educators claim that they 
have done as much with spelling as possible. 

Perhaps all are right. Certainly the businessman has 
a right to expect a competent employee, and many of 
the teachers have done all they could with spelling in 
school—at least so far as they are able to understand the 
problems. Let us dig a little deeper and, in part, put the 
blame where it rightfully belongs, bringing the facts to 
light so that we might be a little more careful. 


Question of Errors Arose 


While taking an in-service training course this past 
summer through one of the local college extension depart- 
ments, the question of errors arose. Though I was the 
only business teacher in the group, many of the other 
teachers had been confronted by their employers with the 
question : 

‘“*Why can’t high school graduates spell?’ 

The question was so imminent that the class felt it 
worthy of a somewhat lengthy discussion. The writer 
felt it his duty to defend the field and offered these rea- 
sons in the way of explanation: 

‘‘In this day of mechanization, we teachers are too 
quick to furnish our students with mimeographed mate- 
rial. We quickly prepare something and either typewrite 
it ourselves or have the stencils typewritten for us. We 
seldom bother to proofread the stencil and almost never 
bother to proofread the material after it has been run 
off. As a result, incorrect material is placed in the hands 
of the students; and they all too quickly grasp the idea 
that the instructor has made an error and feel they are 
just as entitled to do so.”’ 

I cited as an example a mimeographed outline which 
our own class had received at one of the first meetings of 
the course. The following errors appeared: the article 
the was left out of a sentence, environment was spelled 
enviroment, phase was spelled with a z, and assume was 
spelled asume. Certainly all of these would have been 
noticed had the material been proofread. Of course, an 
adult group overlooks such errors and passes them off 
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with the thought that it was done in a hurry and such 
things will happen. But the students, especially the high 
school student, does not dismiss it so easily. He will either 
accept it as the correct spelling or feel that if a teacher, 
after years of educational preparation, can make an er- 
ror then certainly a student without such extensive back- 
ground can ‘‘get away with it’’ also. 


Errors Bound to Occur 


It is needless to say that errors are bound to occur, 
but if we were less ashamed of the fact that they do occur 
and try harder to prevent them, we would enhance our 
reputation and certainly do more for our students. The 
least we can do is to proofread the material we have 
mimeographed before we hand it out to our students, 
note the errors, if any, and either correct them before 
the material goes out to the student or have them correct 
it as soon as they receive it. 

What surprised me most during my summer course 
was that after our somewhat thorough discussion in class, 
few of the people considered this point at the end of the 
course. Many of the term reports contained errors; and 
the fina! combined report of the course coming from the 
college contained some nine errors. 

Hlow can we expect our students to improve when we 
subject them to so many inaccuracies? Could we not 
compare this to bringing up our children under the in- 
fluence of liquor and tobacco and then expecting them 
not to drink or smoke? Do we check the bulletins that 
are turned over to our student bodies by the administra- 
tion? Do we check carefully material that we give to our 
students? Are our school papers free from error? Are 
we sure that nothing that goes into their hands is ineor- 
rect? 

If we can answer ‘‘Yes’’ to these questions, then we 
can say to the businessman that we have done all that 
we can to teach our children to spell. If we must answer 
‘‘No’’ to one. or more of these questions, then we have 
much more to do before we can say we have done our 
best. 


OCCUPATIONAL COMPETENCE 


The effective business education department in a high school 
knows the level of skills rquired for occupational competence. Its 
goal is to prepare pupils to meet these standards. It also knows 
that all jobs do not require the same level of skill even though 
the job title is the same. Accordingly, the good business educa- 
tion department prepares each pupil so that he can fill a job 
that is suited to his abilities; it does not require all pupils to meet 
the same standards.—The Business Education Program in the Sec- 
ondary School 
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GROUP DYNAMICS IN BASIC BUSINESS 
CLASSES 


Contributed by Elizabeth Seufer, Milby High School,* 
Houston, Texas 


Businessmen are asking for workers who have the 
ability to adjust to new situations, who can get along 
with their co-workers, who will accept responsibility and 
who are willing to begin ‘‘at the bottom’’ with the skill 
tools they have acquired in high school. What are 
teachers doing in business classes to develop young 
people who can meet these requirements? Today, busi- 
ness teachers are generally very well equipped with the 
proper methods of teaching skill subjects, but too often 
they neglect to develop within the student a cooperative 
spirit and a responsibility for the success of the ‘‘ whole”’ 
job. Let us give pupils an opportunity to improve their 
personal competence, to look upon the successful com- 
pletion of a job as their own personal responsibility, and 
to work cooperatively with one another to that end. 

The basic business subjects lend themselves particu- 
larly well to group dynamics. Let us look at the group 
process as it occurred in a general business class which 
was about to embark upon a study of communications. 
First, the class discussed the types of communication 
systems used listing them on the board as the discussion 
progressed. Five groups evolved out of this discussion : 
mail, telephone, telegraph, radio and television. It so 
happened that during this unit, the class decided that 
instead of choosing the group they wished to work with, 
they would draw for membership. There were thirty 
students, six members to a group. One student who had 
hesitated to speak up when the method for choosing was 
being discussed, drew the mail committee. He had been 
working on a radio set in shop class and stated that he 
felt he would be of more use to the radio group; another 
person wanted to change to the telephone committee be- 
cause her father worked for the telephone company, so 
after a little such shuffling, everyone was satisfied with 
his group role. 


Films Introduced 


Our resource person (the one who checks the film list, 
the library and the community for reference material 
with which the groups can begin working) found two 
films which he thought would be of interest to the class 
on communication, so these films introduced the unit. 
After reading the textbook material, checking the li- 
braries’ reference material, and making trips into the 


*Miss Seufer is on a leave of absence from Milby High School. 
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community for material, we set about preparing reports 
for the class. The teacher works with each group as he 
is needed for advising, assisting in preparation, discuss- 
ing individual and group problems as they arise. 

The following projects grew out of the investigation : 

1. A report on occupations in communication. 

2. A trip to the telephone company, which was 
planned and carried out by the telephone committee. 

3. A tape recorded skit on the right and wrong way 
to use the telephone, how to place long distance calls, 
ete. 

4. A blackboard-size poster showing the various types 
of telegraph services, purposes and costs and another 
showing how to figure the cost of a telegram. 

5. The mail committee presented various letter forms 
and envelopes to the class as well as postal regulations, 
rates, ete. At the end of the report they tested the group 
on its ability to name the parts of a business letter. It 
may be interesting to note here that the class failed in 
the student-administered test, so requested permission 
to relearn and be retested. 

6. The'radio committee put on a skit on the history 
of radio, with the crystal set and all (one of the group 
had done some attic scouting). 

7. The TV committee made a report on our city’s 
TV setup as well as recommendations from Consumer’s 
Union Report on various sets. 

8. The final project was a trip to one of the local 
radio stations during which some of the pupils partici- 
pated in one of the radio programs. The announcer made 
the statement, ‘‘School wasn’t like this when I was a 
boy.’’ 

Almost four weeks expired from the beginning of the 
unit on communication until the final report was fin- 
ished and individual’s grades computed (the students 
and teacher agreed on the letter grade given). Some 
may think this a waste of time, but if the skeptic could 
have observed the enthusiasm during the project, the 
cooperation within the groups, the subject matter which 
they learned, their evaluations, he would agree that the 
time was well spent. 


A Few Pointers 


If you are resolved to give the group dynamies a try 
in your basic business classes you may wish a few 
pointers : 

1. The entire class need not participate in the group 
process until they are ready. Appoint a committee or 
two of the better pupils to accomplish a task other than 
the regular routine classroom work. Let them report to 
the group on their findings. The class will soon see that 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ROLE PLAYING IN SALES CLASSES 


Contributed by John McKillop, Long Beach City College, 
Long Beach, California ; 


Role playing, as used in business and education today, 
refers to assigning roles in a sort of psychodrama in 
which two people put their feelings, emotions, and re- 
actions into an artificially created situation and act it 
out. The situation is one in which a conflict must usual- 
ly be resolved. How well they resolve it is frequently 
determined by audience reaction. 

Role playing has been used primarily as a device for 
solving conflicts between individuals. It has been of most 
benefit to date in teaching supervisory personnel. How- 
ever, it is believed that it had wider application which 
could be directed toward the beginner in selling. 

The objectives of such a program are three in number: 
(1) To create tools to aid the teacher in successfully 
applying theory studied in the classroom. (2) To obtain 
some measure of the individual student’s actual ability 
and progress in the sales situation. (3) To create an 
atmosphere as close to reality (on-thé¢-job) as possible. 


The Plan in Action 


Let us examine the plan in action. For the first three 
or four days the instructor created a series of artificial 
salesman-customer situations. The class act as audience 
and critics. Then two students were assigned specific 
parts as in regular role playing. The person who was 
to play the salesperson was given specific merchandise 
information, which he could write down or memorize 
before he was sent out of the room. The salesperson 
having left the room, the ‘‘customer’’? was then in- 
structed in the part he was to play. Since the customer’s 
objection was the crux of the problem in almost every 
case, it was very important that he understand his part 
thoroughly. In that way he could play his part to the 
hilt. Before the ‘‘customer’’ left, the audience suggested 
various solutions to the problem and voted on the best 
solution. The stage had thus been set. 

The two players entered and carried out their parts 
in the drama. As they were carrying on the dialogue, 
the instructor picked out specific points and jotted them 
down. When the sales presentation had been concluded, 
the instructor called these points to the attention of the 
salesperson and the customer. 

We at Long Beach City College are most fortunate to 
have the use of a portable tape recorder. This machine 
contributes an element of reality to the sales situation 
that cannot be secured in any other way short of actual 
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on-the-job experience. In spite of initial ‘‘mike fright,’’ 
the students realized the importance of hearing their own 
voices, and did their best to cooperate. 


Use of Recorder 


With the actual voices it was possible to retrace com- 
pletely the entire transaction. Several times words or 
phrases were proved to have been used by amazed stu- 
dents who could not recall having used them. The re- 
corder also demonstrated the importance of voice tone, 
inflation and modulation. 

The instructor gave a summary of particular points 
prior to playing back the tape to enable the salesperson 
to know exactly what to listen for. When the dialogue 
had been played back, the instructor then summarized 
the entire sales situation, attempting to mix praise and 
constructive criticism. The objective was to get the stu- 
dent to apply the lesson learned to the job situation. 

Based on the class’s reaction and adjustment to a 
totally new method of teaching, it is advisable to shift 
as quickly as possible from passive to complete class par- 
ticipation. When this is done, several things take place. 
The instructor assumes the role of recorder and moder- 
ator. The class creates the sales situation. The class also 
act as critics and commentators at the end of the sales 
presentation. When the student giving the sales presenta- 
tion comes up with a solution to the customer’s problem 
or objection different from the one the class has selected 
as the best possible one, if it is better than the one the 
audience has chosen, the audience should acknowledge 
the fact. Finally, the instructor should keep his notes 
as the presentation progresses. If the audience misses 
any important points these should be brought out by 
the instructor after the class has commented on the 
presentation. It is important that the instructor’s 
opinion of the presentation should not run counter to 
the general feeling of the class. 


Sample Situation 


To get a thorough idea of the plan in action let’s look 
at a sample situation as it actually took place. Its title 
is “The Use of Suggestion in Closing the Sale.’’ The 
student was given the general information concerning 
the shirts and accessories he was to present to the cus- 
tomer, and then sent from the room to concentrate on 
them. The customer was instructed to inform the sales- 
person that he had bought several shirts of the same 
brand several years ago, and they had unravelled and 
come apart both in seams and several buttons. 
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In this case the student reached a more satisfactory 
answer to the customer’s objection than the class. The 
class decided that the salesman should assure the cus- 
tomer of both the manufacturer’s and the store’s guaran- 
tee in case anything went wrong again. The salesman 
presented the argument that the shirt had been made 
from inferior war time material. In the new shirts just 
received the seams and buttons were stitched with nylon 
thread. He went on to tell how several customers had 
commented on the long life of the nylon construction. 
This convinced the customer. 

Upon overcoming this objection, the class wanted to 


find out if the salesperson would have enough courage 


left to suggest a tie or other related item. 

The student did suggest a tie, but he used pressure 
to the extent that the class felt he might jeopardize the 
sale. His words upon completing the shirt sale were, 
‘*And you'll need a tie too, of course.’’ It was suggested 
that it would have been better to turn, pick up the tie 
and present it, knotted at the shirt collar, and say, 
“‘Have you seen the newest fall patterns? They’re very 
striking aren’t they?’’ Then proceed from this opening 


Based on personal observations, here are a few rules 
to aid others who may wish to experiment with role 
playing. (1) Attempt to be as specific as possible in the 
sales problem and solution. (2) Choose problems you 


' have actually observed in sales, whether in retailing or 


in any of the other types of selling. (8) Always start 
off the series of dramas by substituting yourself in the 
role of the first sales person. After explaining the rules 
let the class create the sales situation. You will have 
to ‘‘produce’’ when they are watching you. This creates 
the proper rapport between instructor and class. (4) 
Choose players who are not close friends for roles of 
salesperson and customer. This will cut down on the 
amount of ‘‘clowning.’’ (5) If possible have actual item 
to be sold as a prop, and let the salesperson get 
acquainted with it before the presentation. This obvious- 
ly cannot be done with big items. (6) Always have the 
simulated sales situation coincide with the theory being 
taught in the class room. Upon completion of the course 
it may be possible to work out a complete sales presenta- 
tion covering all phases of theory studied in the class 


with the additional sale. 
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Dallas 2 


room. 


A cooperative job of 
classroom teachers, authors, 
editors, and publishers 


The new twentieth edition is another example 
of the steady, determined program which has 
continued over a period of almost fifty years with 
the aid of thousands of teachers who have con- 
tributed many helpful suggestions. The research 
that led to this revision revealed that teachers 
did not want any radical changes, but wanted 
certain modifications and improvements. The 
new twentieth edition contains all these refine- 
ments which contribute to easier teaching and 
easier understanding. Many of the old, popular 
features have been retained, but many new fea- 
tures have been included, such as the early in- 
troduction of a four-column journal with special 
columns for cash. This single feature adds to 
the practical nature of the book and simplifies 
the teaching of debits and credits. New columns 
are gradually added in developing the recording 
process. 
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MORE BUSINESS TEACHERS NEEDED 


Contributed by Ray C. Maul, Assistant Director, Research 
Division, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Are business education teachers about to be engulfed 
by increased high school enrollments? Are the colleges 
producing fewer new teachers to enter the high school 
classrooms at the very moment a greater need becomes 
obvious? Has the production of new candidates fallen 
off markedly, as college enrollments have backed away 
from their peak in 1950? Are we, in fact, facing a eriti- 
cal shortage of qualified personnel to go on with this 
important branch of the high school curriculum ? 

The recently released 1953 national teacher supply 
and demand report paints a gloomy picture as one seeks 
encouraging answers to these questions. The report docu- 
ments, with some startling figures, the growing feeling 
that all is not well in the high school field, despite the 
fact that all eyes have been focused upon the growing 
need for fully trained elementary school teachers. The 
time to recanvas the situation is at hand. 


A New Era Is Upon Us 


The teaching of business subjects in the high school 
has enjoyed tremendous growth, of course, in recent 
years. The American people are sharpening their de- 
mands for a realistic high school curriculum which meets 
present day needs of boys and girls approaching adult- 
hood . Business, more and more, is demanding meaning- 
ful preparation by those new employees who hope to go 
up in any organization. Leaders in secondary education 
are inclining an attentive ear. An enlarged place in the 
high school curriculum can and must be anticipated. 

What steps are we taking to prepare for this expand- 
ing responsibility (and opportunity) ? Specifically, how 
can we put a qualified teacher in every business educa- 
tion classroom? Can we live up to the expectations and 
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the demands of a public now ready to assign to us‘a large 
share of the total high school program? 


Two alarming factors can be clearly seen. Together 
they will lead us into a new era. The first is the harsh 
fact that the annual supply of newly prepared teachers 
coming from the colleges is diminishing. The second is 
that an unprecedented increase in high school enroll- 
ment is just around the corner. In a single decade these 
two changing conditions will exert an influence not yet 
comprehended by most teachers. They will revolutionize 
the structure of the American high school system. 

The accompanying table shows the facts with regard 
to the supply of new teachers. A short three years ago 
(1950) the all-time high was reached in total college 
eraduates, the total number prepared for high school 
teaching, and the total number prepared to teach the 
business subjects. We know that the latter group of 
7235 was not burdensome. Many of the women married 
and did not seek gainful employment; many, both men 
and women, accepted positions in commerce and indus- 
try. (It must be recognized that preparation to teach 
the business subjects also prepares the potential teacher 
for other occupations.) Others continued with study at 
the graduate level. 

All in all, these 7235 potential new teachers of busi- 
ness subjects were easily absorbed by American occupa- 
tional. life. Since 1950 the number to come from. the 
colleges has fallen, first to 5750 in 1951, then to 5165 in 
1952, and now the report for 1953 shows only 4576! 
This is a drop of 37 percent in three years. This down- 
trend is bound to extend further, because the present 
junior and sophomore college classes are the smallest in 
five years. 

Since this annual decrease in college graduates has 
set in another factor limiting the availability of this 
diminishing supply has appeared. It is the call to service 
with the Armed Forces. Figures are not yet available, 


TOTAL NUMBER OF COLLEGE GRADUATES, NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, NUMBER PREPARED TO TEACH BUSINESS SUBJECTS, 


NATIONAL STUDY 


WITH PERCENT OF YEAR-TO-YEAR CHANGE, 1949 TO 1953 


The annual national study on ‘Teacher 


Total 


Supply and Demand” was published in graduates ‘ 
Total Percent prepared Percent Total graduates Percen 
he Marek a e of The Journal of bachelor’s- change to teach change prepared to teach change 
Teacher Education. It was prepared by degree from pre- inhigh |. frompre- business subjects from pre- 
the NEA Research Division and the Year graduates vious year school vious year Men Women Total vious year 
NEA National Commission on Teacher 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Ray C. Maul directed the study which 1950. 433,734 +18.3% 86,890 +29.9% * A 7235 +31.6% 
contains information from every college 384,352 73,015 —16.0 5 —20.5 
331,942 —13.6 61,510 —15.8 2421 2744 5165 —10.2 
and university in the nation. 55,468 $8 1950 2626 4576 —11.4 
*Information not available. 
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but it is known that a substantial percent of the men in 
each college graduating class enter military services at 
once and they are followed by others included in the 
monthly draft calls. It is impossible, of course, to fore- 
see the duration of the present international tensions but 
it must be assumed that our national safety will require 
the maintenance of a large military force for years to 
come. Present indications point to a two-year term of 
service by all able bodied young men on into the indefi- 
nite future. 

Men ordinarily comprise about 40 percent of the col- 
lege graduates prepared to teach the business subjects. 
Of the 4576 expected graduates this spring who will be 
prepared to teach the business subjects 1950 are men and 
2626 are women. Unless returning veterans can be ‘‘re- 
captured’’ for the teaching profession the various losses 
of potential candidates just described will almost com- 
pletely sweep the men from the high school classroom. 
This ominous outlook, plus the steady diminution in the 
number of qualified women teachers of business subjects, 
necessitates a new look at a situation which we have 
rather blandly presumed to be satisfactory. 

This decrease in the number of candidates to teach 
the business subjects is only one side of the changing 
picture. The other side shows the number of students to 
be taught. 

High school enrollments have been static for so long 
that most teachers (and administrators, too) have not 
seen any change. For the last half dozen years each 
group of high school enrollees, the nation over, has ac- 
tually been a little smaller than its immediate predeces- 
sor. Many people erroneously assumed that facilities 
and staff equal to present needs will also suffice for the 
future. Only last September did we see a slight upturn. 
The next two years will see further modest increases, 
but after that—look out! For every two high school 
students enrolled in 1950 there will be three in 1960. It 
is an inexorable fact that the high school student body 
will increase a full fifty percent in a single decade. In 
essence, this means that where two teachers now are at 
work, three will be needed. This is particularly true in 
a field like business education, because (a) most classes 
are now well filled, and (b) the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion depends upon the maintenance of substantially the 
present teacher-student ratio. Nobody knows better than 
the business teacher that results cannot be expected if 
students are crowded into a classroom like sardines in a 
ean. True, some classrooms can take a few more stu- 
dents, but the total number of such situations is probably 
offset by classrooms already filled to capacity, where even 
a few more students will create the need for a new class. 

What does this foreboding outlook mean to the average 
teacher now in the business education classroom? What 
ean the average teacher do about it? 
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First, of course, the public must be convineed that the 
educational welfare of their children requires much 
more financial support of the school system. At this 
present moment of keen competition for the tax dollar 
many citizens are confused. Facts, such as those pointed 
out above, must be made known. The teacher, without 
being suspected of pleading his own ease, can help dig 
out and disseminate these facts. In every instance the 
local situation must be analyzed and the local picture 
superimposed upon the background of nation-wide facts. 
Surveys, such as the annual national teacher supply and 
demand study, can portray the national scene, but these 
overall facts must always be interpreted in terms of 
local, down-to-earth situations. 

Given greater financial support, two tasks become 
clear. One is largely outside, one almost entirely inside 
the average teacher’s realm. 

The first is the obvious need of a physical plant equal 
to the educational requirements. Given the financial re- 
sources, land can be acquired, plans drawn, materials 
ordered, workmen assembled—production can be put on 
a schedule, and results may be expected without fail. 
This is primarily the job of the public, the school board, 
and the administrator. The teacher is not primarily in- 
volved. 

But what about qualified personnel to staff these new 
classrooms? Teachers cannot be ordered in advance by 
the head or by the ton. To produce a building or equip- 
ment is one kind of an undertaking; to produce a teacher 
is quite another. Even given an interested recruit, time 
is required—time is of the essence. 

Here is where the teacher’s opportunity lies. Most 
potential teachers of the business subjects tomorrow 
must come from the high school pupils in the classes 
today. If teaching is to grow into true professional 
status, if conditions are to improve, if the schools are 
to meet the expectations of the public, if business educa- 
tion is to assume its rightful place in the curriculum, if 
the teaching load is maintained at a fair level—if we go 
forward—the teacher in the classroom today must be the 
agent of the profession. The teacher, more than anybody 
else, is right now in contact with the boys and girls who 
will or will not prepare to teach. Their decisions will be 
largely shaped by the attitude, the counsel, the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher. The teacher now in the classroom 
has, in truth, a preferred place in the movement to meet 
the changing educational requirements of America. 


“The Teacher and Professional Organizations” is the title of 
the publication made possible by the NEA Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund. This publication contains 15 teaching units on the 
work of teachers’ professional organizations and was prepared 
especially for use in the preservice teacher education programs 
of colleges and universities. The publication sells for $1.00 a 
copy. Address orders to NEA Publication Sales, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Shorthand 
(Continued from page 31) 


your reading? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you evaluate (analyze, test, criticize, question) the ideas 
you read from the shorthand notes? 


Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you follow a definite plan in your reading and study of 
shorthand? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never 


Do you feel that you study in the most efficient manner? 


Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you feel that shorthand is dull, useless, or not of practical 
value? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never 
Do you read beyond the actual assigned reading? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you go to your instructor for help involving special study 
problems? 

Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you worry about your work in shorthand? 

Always Usually Oceasionally Seldom Never ? 


Do you doubt your ability to do satisfactory work in short- 
hand? 


Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Do you try to find new and better ways of working and study- 
ing? 

Always Usually Oceasionally Seldom Never ? 


Do you distinguish easily between important and unimportant 
problems in studying shorthand? 
Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 


Do you procrastinate (put off, postpone) in your homework? 
Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 
Are you able to do well on tests and examinations in the 


shorthand course? 
Always Usually Occasionally Seldom Never ? 


Reading is widely recognized as a requisite for suc- 
cessful school adjustment. As a primary language skill, 
its mastery is essential to the learning of almost every 
school subject, including shorthand. The Reading In- 
ventory is a means of obtaining background information 
on this language skill which so greatly affects the prog- 
ress of students in learning shorthand. 

An appraisal of the reading needs of a student should 
provide the teacher with four basic types of information : 
(1) the basic reading level — the highest reading level 
at which the individual can read with full understand- 
ing and freedom from mechanical difficulties; (2) the 
instructional level —the highest reading level at which 
systematic instruction can be introduced; (3) level of 
frustration — reading level at which the student is 
baffled by the reading material; (4) capacity level — the 
highest level at which the student can understand ma- 
terial read or dictated to him. 

Certain ‘‘by-products’’ are also obtained from the ad- 
ministration of an informal reading inventory. The 
inventory is an index to studént interests, ability to con- 
centrate, and the student’s attitude toward reading. It 
reveals specific needs at the instructional level for such 
things as word recognition and the ability to cope with 
various lengths of assignments. Background information 
on the student is provided. Physical handicaps—such 
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At Last...a NEW program that makes 
Bookkeeping EASY TO LEARN! 


BOOKKEEPING 
SIMPLIFIED 


A completely new, simplified presentation of 
bookkeeping for high school students . . . by 


M. Herbert Freeman 
J. Marshall Hanna 
Gilbert Kahn 


Here is a program that will set a pattern for years to 
come ... a pattern of effective teaching and sure, 
direct learning. 


LIVELY, INTEGRATED PRESENTATION 


Proceeds logically from known to unknown. Or- 
ganized in brief topics related to unit subject. Re- 
duces each process and routine to simple, convenient 
parts, Relates everything to an actual business situa- 
tion. Written in an easy, friendly style. Amply and 
effectively illustrated with concept drawings, flow 
charts, and script forms. Through use of one pro- 
prietor (J. L. Simmons), the student finds the learn- 
ing continuity easy and absorbing. 


ABUNDANT GRADED PROBLEMS 


272 Problems numbered in sequence throughout the 
text. Organized in groups at conclusion of each topic 
and each unit. Problems graded from simple to 
more difficult in each group and amply illustrated 
with examples and cues to make the learning and 
skill development easy and continuous. Controlled 
automatic reviews worked right into the problem ma- 
terial from unit to unit . . . a spiral of accomplish- 
ment from start to finish! 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AUTHORSHIP 


The program clearly reflects the combined and cur- 
rent high school teaching experience of its author- 
ship. During its development, the manuscript was 
tested and refined through actual classroom use in 
several high schools. 


Plan today to simplify and modernize your bookkeeping 
course. Adopt the new BOOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED for use 
in your classes. Write your nearest Gregg Office today. 


GR 1 GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Franci 4 68 Post St. London E. C. 4..95 Farringdon Street 
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The Skill-First Program for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


GREGG 
TYPING 


— NEW SERIES 


by JOHN L. ROWE 
and ALAN C. LLOYD 
Harold H. Smith, Consulting Editor 


A New Concept of Building Speed 
with Accuracy 
. sustained from Lesson I to the end of the book 
. . . home row, then first-finger-first approach to the 
keyboard . . . words, phrases, and sentences from the 
outset . . . new treatment of momentum drills, speed 
spurts, acceleration and alphabetic sentences. 


Previewed Production Practice 
. to develop student’s skill in typing letters, 
manuscripts, documents, and tables at the same pace 
developed on timed writings . . . with new type Copy 
Control and attention to personal-typing problems, 
original typing, and all the vocational applications 
of typewriting skill. 


A New Plan of Organization 
.. . Four Parts: Basic Typing . . . Office Typing .. . 
Production Typing . . . Expert Typing . . . each part 
divided into three groups of 25 lessons . . . and each 
group is followed by (a) power-building drills, (b) 
review of application techniques, and (c) an easy- 
scoring progress test. 


one-year course advanced course 
complete course 
workbooks teacher’s guide 


semester examinations 


Write your nearest Gregg office today 


GR KE GG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36.......... 330 W. 42nd St. PONE Ci ncacnckssnccsboccsnee 501 Elm Street 
Chicago 111 N. Canal St. Toronto 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4............+ 68 Post St. London E, C, 4..95 Farringdon Street 


as defective vision or hearing —are frequently indi- 
cated. 

What makes matter readable for one student and not 
for another and what makes one text more difficult than 
another for the same student indicate that mechanical 
factors such as vocabulary and sentence length are in- 
adequate criteria for measuring readability. The stu- 
dent as a whole must be studied — his general language 
facility, his background of information, and his inter- 
ests. The reading inventory adapted: for elementary 
shorthand is a technique for studying the shorthand 
student for possibility of reading difficulties. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 38) 


working together gets the job done faster, better and in 
a much more interesting manner. When each is ready, 
he will join a group of his own accord and become a 
productive member rather than a silent one. 

2. Expect some disappointments the first time the 
committees operate. Remember that the pupils have 


Spent several years in the teacher-dominated classroom. 


They have been accustomed to having the teacher tell 
them what to do, when to do it, and how. So many 
times the teacher even thinks for the pupils. Sometimes 
the committees tend to flounder when they must depend 
upon their own resources. . 

3. Keep before the pupils always that it is not a sign 
of failure to stop and start over. Sometimes realizing 
that the group is on the wrong track is the most bene- 
ficial piece of learning that they will have during the 
whole unit. 

4. Keep in mind that collecting and distributing sub- 
ject matter is not the only purpose of the committee. 
The teacher will have to keep a careful eye on the opera- 
tion of the committees. He will be faced with leader 
domination, silent members, belligerent members, lazy 
members, and the like. Here is another fine opportunity 
to teach personal competency. 

5. The climate of the classroom need not disturb you. 
Group discipline does not present the same picture as 
that of the teacher-dominated classroom discipline. If 
each person is busy, there is bound to be talking and 
moving about; but the difference. between busy noise 
and unruliness is clearly discernable. 

6. Leaders ought not to be the only ones who lead. 
See that at some time during the year each boy and girl 
has the opportunity to lead in some task. The good 
leaders will be more than willing to relinquish their 
position and help others who are not so adept at the 
leadership role. 

7. Finally, group process is far from being the easiest 
kind of teaching. It requires preparation on the part 
of the teacher. He is busy every minute of the period 
helping and advising the groups when they seek his help. 
And they seek it often, especially during their’ first 
experiences in cooperative learning. However, once the 
pupils get the idea and produce effective results, both 
the teacher and pupils will have a feeling of accomplish- 
ment that will more than repay the teacher for his effort. 
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UBEA 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


UBEA Representative Assembly 


Approximately one-hundred delegates 
from the UBEA affiliated associations are 
expected to attend the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the UBEA Representative Assem- 
bly on May 29-30. The sessions will be 
held at the Statler Hotel in Washington, 
D. C. 

Under the UBEA Plan, the unified and 
affiliated associations have an important 
part in determining the policies of the 
associations united. This democratic meth- 
od of holding an annual assembly pro- 
vides for a group large enough to repre- 
sent the various areas of the nation and 
yet small enough to transact the business 
of UBEA. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation will hold its regular annual meet- 
ing in connection with the Assembly. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University 
and president of UBEA will preside over 
both groups. 


Schedule of Sessions 


The following is a brief schedule of 
sessions planned for the 1953 meeting: 
Fripay, May 29 
Registration (8:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m.) 
Sightseeing Tour of Washington, the City 

Beautiful (9:00-12:00 a.m.) 

Guest at Opening Session of the Second 
Annual FBLA Convention (1:30-2:45 
p.m.) 

Opening Session of UBEA Representa- 
tive Assembly and National Council for 
Business Edueation (3:00-4:30 p.m.) 

Guests at Evening Session of FBLA Con- 
vention (8:45-9:30 p.m.) 

SarurpDAy, May 30 

Presidents’ Breakfast (7:45-9:00 a.m.) 

Second Session of UBEA Representative 
Assembly and National Couneil for 
Business Edueation (9:30-10:30 a.m.) 

Group Meetings—P rogram Planning, 
Leadership Activities, and Professional 
Relations—(10 :45-11:50 a.m.) 

Executive Session of National Council for 
Business Education (1:00-2:30 p.m.) 

Third Session of UBEA Representative 
Assembly and National Council for 
Business Edueation (2:30-4:30 p.m.) 

Executive Session of National Council for 
Business Edueation (7:00-10:00 p.m. 
and May 31, 9:00 a.m.-1:00 u.m.) 


Certification Conference 

The eighth annual national conference 
of the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards will meet at Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 24-27, to study the cer- 
tification of teachers. John Bracken, su- 
perintendent of schools, Clayton, Mis- 
souri, is chairman of the Commission 


which was established by NEA in 1946. , 


Approximately 500 persons, key lead- 


May, 1953 


ers from state education associations, 
state commissions on teacher education 
and professional standards, state depart- 
ments of education, state advisory coun- 
cils on teacher education and certifica- 


tion, and from teacher-education institu- 
tions will participate in the four-day 


meeting. 


UBEA will have two representatives at 


this conference. 


An association is its 
membership and its pro- 
gram of services. An 
association is made pos- 
sible through the dues 
paid by a large number 
of persons and the contribution of time 
and talents of a group of persons who 
serve as its executive officers, advisors, 
and representatives — the working force. 
The persons who aid in expanding the 
membership of UBEA and its affiliated 
associations are known as members of the 
10,000 Club. 

The Centennial Action Program for 
Business Education proposes that each 
member accept the challenge to aid in 
building a strong profession on all levels 
—local, state, regional, and national. 
To this end the names of persons listed 
in this column have made a good begin- 
ning by inviting the active support of 
their colleagues in formulating and 
realizing a program of action not only 
for business education but for the total 
program of education. We salute the 
leaders in business education who qualify 
for membership in the 10,000 Club as 
this issue of the FORUM goes to press. 


Eastern Region 


CONNECTICUT 
Olga Kish 
DIST. OF COL. 
Mary McLaughlin 
DELAWARE 
Hildred D. Kennan 
MARYLAND 
Thomas M. Greene 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lester I. Sluder 


NEW JERSEY 
Alan Litke 
Louis Nanassy 
George B. Pontz 


Southern 


ALABAMA 
Lucille Branscomb 
Lelah Brownfield 
ARKANSAS 
Getha Pickens 
Herbert Madaus 


Edna Harwell 
John Moorman 
GEORGIA 
Cameron Bremseth 
L. E. Freeman 
Parker Melton 
Ernestine Melton 
Jane White 
KENTUCKY 
Ross Anderson 
Vernon Anderson 
Ross Lowe 


NEW YORK 
Edward L. Cooper 
Hamden L.Forkner 
Paul S. Lomax 
Helen Reynolds 

PENNSYLVANIA 
M. G. Coleman 
Wilverda Hodel 
Dorothy H. Veon 

PUERTO RICO 
Alice M. Gonzalez 
Aida Santiago 
Rosa V. Villaronga 

VERMONT 
Vollen B. Wells 


Region 


Margaret Moberly 
Vernon Musselman 


LOUISIANA 


Gladys Peck 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jean K. House 
Bessie Jenkins 
NORTH CAROLINA 
E. R. Browning 
Nellie Ellison 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anita McClimon 
TENNESSEE 
Catherine Baker 
Elise Davis 
Reinzi Jennings 
George Wagoner 
Theo. Woodward 


LET’S GO UNITED! 


VIRGINIA 
Harry Huffman 
Merle Landrum 
John Overby 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cloyd Armbrister 
Reed Davis 


Central Region 


ILLINOIS 
Carl H. Cummings 
Hazel Faulkner 
John Rowe 
James Thompson 
Lewis Toll 


INDIANA 
Robert Bell 
Forest Mayer 
IOWA 
Lloyd Douglas 
Virginia Marston 
MICHIGAN 
Madeline Galia 


MINNESOTA 
Fred Archer 
Donald Beattie 
Hazel Flood 


C. Wm. Knapp 

Ray G. Price 
MISSOURI 

Dale J. Blackwell 

Donald Calame 


Clara L. 
Charles Kauzlarich 
Very Meyer 
Lucas Sterne 
OHIO 
Harm Harms 
Marguerite Appel 
Mary Canfield 
Merle Guthrie 
WISCONSIN 
Henry M. Collins 
Marvin Hauser 
Russell J. Hosler 


Mountain Plains Region 


COLORADO 
Kenneth Bangs 
Harold Binford 
Helen Borland 
Kenneth Hansen 
Ray Heimerl 
Edna D. McCormick 
Katharine McIntyre 
Earl Nicks 
Cecil Puckett 
Ruth Roberts 


KANSAS 
E. C. McGill 
Marjorie F. Olson 
John Payne 


NEBRASKA 
Helen Halbersleben 
Luvicy Hill 
Robert I. Place 
NEW MEXICO 
Floyd Kelly 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Alice Hansen 


O. A. Parks 
Dorothy Travis 


OKLAHOMA 
Clyde Blanchard 
Gordon F. Culver 
Lloyd L. Garrison 
Robert Lowry 
Gerald A. Porter 
Bertha Sturdevant 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hulda Vaaler 
Dorothy H. Hazel 
Ella Hilkemer 
Kenneth Keenan 
Pauline Pearson 

TEXAS 
Gladys Bowman 
Millard Collins 
Jack Curry 
Faborn Etier 
Winifred O’Hara 
Joe R. Peters 

WYOMING 
Robert Hitch 
James Zancanella 


Western Region 


ARIZONA 
Irvine H. Forkner 

CALIFORNIA 
Lyle Brown 
LeRoy Bucknell 
Gladys Buelman 
Joseph DeBrum 
Dana Gibson 
Frances Henderson 
Edwin Hoag 
Godfrey Huber 
Erwin M. Keithley 
Dorothy Meyer 
Duane L. Puryear 
Helen Rohrer 
Mary Sullivan 


Edwin Swanson 

Viola Thomas 

Ione Wilson 
MONTANA 

Bob Langenbach 
OREGON 

Enid Bolton 

Theodore Yerian 
UTAH 

Mary Brown 
WASHINGTON 

J. Robert Briggs 

Eugene Kosy 

Ernest H. Scheele 

Weston Wilsing 


You,’ too, are invited to become a 
member of the 10,000 Club by lending 
your active support to this important 
phase of the Centennial Action Program 
for Business Education. The requirement 
is reasonable— five memberships for 


UBEA. 


IN ACTION. 


_ NABTTI 


The following additions and corrections 
should be made in the roster of institu- 
tional members of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions which appeared in the winter issue 
of THe NationaL Business EpvUcATION 
QUARTERLY : 


Arkansas: State College — Arkansas 
State College, C. C. Carrothers. Califor- 
nia: Chico—Chico State College, John G. 
Smale. Indiana: Notre Dame — Saint 
Mary’s College, Louise Cavanaugh. Jowa: 
Cedar Rapids — Coe College, Fred S. 
Cook. 


Kentucky: Murray — Murray State 
College, Thomas B. Hogancamp. Massa- 
chusetts: Springfield — American Inter- 
national College, Robert T. Sartwell. 
Michigan: Detroit — Wayne University, 
Leslie Whale. Mississippi: Hattiesburg 
— Mississippi Southern College, Ida Mae 
Pieratt. Montana: Dillon — Western 
Montana College, John C. Garry. Ohio: 
Cleveland—Fenn College, Pauline Bloom- 
quist. Delaware — Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, (Mrs.) Mariam Richey. 

Pennsylvania: Greenville — Thiel Col- 
lege, Mildred Griffith. Grove City—Grove 
City College, Thaddeus H. Penar. South 
Carolina: Gaffney — Limestone College, 


a.m.) 


Welcome to Washington 
Reports of State Chapters 
Address by a Businessman 


Group Meetings (3:00-4:30 p.m.) 


Granting of Other Awards 


Business Session (10:40-11:50 a.m.) 
Induction of 1953-54 Officers 


Special Committee Meetings 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


e Statler Hotel e@ Martinique Hotel e New Colonial Hotel 
Washington, D. C., May 28-30, 1953 


Condensed Program 


THURSDAY, MAY 28 

Registration at the MARTINIQUE HOTEL (2:00-5:00 p.m.) 

Walking Tour—St. John’s Episcopal Church, Lafayette Park, Statues of Revolutionary Heroes 
and Andrew Jackson, The White House Grounds, Blair House, Connecticut Avenue, and 
other places of interest near the convention hotels—(2:00-5:00 p.m.) 

Informal Social Event at the NEW COLONIAL HOTEL (8:00-10:00 p.m.) 


FRIDAY, MAY 29 


Registration at the sTATLER HOTEL (8:30-4:00 p.m.) 
Exhibits Installed—scrapbooks, posters, and other representative chapter activities—(8:30-11:00 


FBLA Executive Committee Meeting (9:00-12:00 a.m.) 

Special Committee Meetings (9:00-12:00 a.m.) 

Sightseeing Tour of Washington, the City Beautiful, bus trip to Federal Buildings on Con- 
stitution Avenue and the Mall (9:00-12:00 a.m.) 

Opening Session at the sTATLER HOTEL (1:30-2:45 p.m.) 


Introduction of Candidates for National FBLA Offices 


State Delegates, Local Chapter Representatives, and Special Committees 
Banquet at the sTATLER HOTEL (6:45-9:15 p.m.) 

Installation of State Chapters—Kansas, Kentucky, and Texas 

Address by Outstanding National Leader 

Presentation of the Hamden L. Forkner National Award 


Convention Dance and Talent Show (9:30-11:30 p.m.) 
SATURDAY, MAY 30 
Sponsors Breakfast at the MARTINIQUE HOTEL (7:45-9:00 a.m.) 


Group Meetings at the sTATLER HOTEL (9:30-10:30 a.m.) 
Program Planning, Leadership Activities, and Others 
FBLA Executive Committee Meeting (2:00-4:00 p.m.) 


Sightseeing Tour of Washington (2:00-5:00 p.m.) 


Margaret Lesesne. Texas: Denton — 
Texas State College for Women, W. L. 
Roy Wellborne. Washington: Cheney — 
Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Weston C. Wilsing. West Virginia: 
Buckhannon — West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Elizabeth Koorkanian. Wiscon- 
sin: Milwaukee — Marquette University, 
Orville N. Palmer. 

Since becoming a division of UBEA in 
1949, the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions has 
grown from 158 institutions holding mem- 
bership in the organization to 205 insti- 
tutional members. Individual membership 
in the association is included with the 
professional membership in UBEA. 

Each year, NABTTI issues two or more 
bulletins devoted to business teacher edu- 
cation. Institutional members receive five 
copies of each bulletin for the department 
library. Individual members receive the 
winter issue of THE NaTIONAL BUSINESS 
EpucaTION QUARTERLY and upon request 
may secure a copy of the special bulle- 
tins issued during the membership year. 
Special bulletin Number 56 is the most re- 
cent one published. It is devoted to “Cri- 
teria for Certification of Business Teach- 
ers.” Individual members of the associa- 
tion who have not yet obtained a copy of 
Bulletin 56 should address their requests 
to the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


UBEA Calendar, 1953 


June 19-21—Second Annual Convention of 
the Mountain-Plains Business Education 
Association, a Region of UBEA, YMCA 
Lodge, Estes Park, Colorado. 


June 29—Annual Fellowship Luncheon of 
UBEA (Delano Hotel and Cabana Club) 
and opening session of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Miami Beach, Florida. 


July 12—Sixty-first Anniversary of the 
INEA Department of Business Educa- 
tion (merged with the National Council 
for Business Education to form UBEA 
on July 1, 1946.) 


July 31—Last day to enroll for charter 
membership in the Mountain-Plains Bus- 
iness Education Association, a Region 
of UBEA. 


November 26-28—Annual meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion, a Region of UBEA, Tutwiler Ho- 
tel, Birmingham, Alabama. 


February 11-13, 1954—Joint Meeting of 
UBEA Divisions, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affiliated, cooperating, and 


UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. 


An affiliated association is any organized 


group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official revresentative on the UBEA Natienal Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Akron Business Education Associa- 
tion (Merged with Cleveland Area) 

Alabama Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Educators’ Associa- 


on 

Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 

California Business Education Asso- 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

Connecticut Business Educators’ As- 
sociation 

Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

— Business Education Associa- 


tion 
=" Business Education Associa- 
on 


Greater Houston Business Education 
Association 

Idaho Business Education Association 

— Business Education Associa- 


Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Sections. 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Assoelation 

Iowa Business Teachers Association 

Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 


on 
Business Education Associ- 


— Business Education Asso- 

Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

aa Business Education Asso- 

ation 

ee Business Education As- 
sociat 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1 and District IV 
Business Education Sections 

New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

New Mexico Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Dept. of Business Education 

North Dakota Business Education 
Association 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 

Oregon Business Education Associa- 


on 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

Philadelphia Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

St. Louis Area Business Education 
Association 

South Carolina Business Education 
Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Ed 8 

Tri-State Business Bducation Asso- 
ciation 

Utah Education Association, Business 
Education Section 

Virginia Business Education Associa- 


tion 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Bducation Section 

Wisconsin Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Wyoming Business Bducation Asso- 
ciation 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS 


“Effective Business Education” is the 
theme for the second annual convention 
of the Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association. The meeting is sched- 
uled for June 19-21 at the YMCA Con- 
ference Grounds near Estes Park, Colo- 
rado. Complete information concerning 
the convention was published in the April 
issue of Business EpucaTion Forum. 


EASTERN REGION 
Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Business Education 
Asosciation sponsored two conferences in 
April. The Eastern Conference was held 
in Hershey on April 25, and the Western 
Conference was held in Indiana on April 
18, 1953. 

At the Eastern Conference, the follow- 
ing members of the association presided 
over the sectional meetings: Walker Ry- 
giel, Nellie Lack, Elsie Myers, Robert 
Von Drach, Phyllis Zeigler, Ralph Me- 
Cracken, Samuel Caplan, Janet Felter, 
Charles Mulhatten, Eleanor Roberts, 
Helen Kulp, Ray Morgan, and Gladys 
Worth. Charles R. Reigner of Baltimore 
was the guest speaker at the luncheon. 
Morgan Foose, vice president of the or- 
ganization, presided at the general ses- 
sion. Annie Royer, Elizabeth Hutchinson, 
and Helen Kulp assisted in the program 
planning and arrangements for the con- 
ference. 


WESTERN REGION 

Oregon 


Leonard Carpenter of Girls Polytechnic 
High School in Portland succeeds Inez 
Loveless as president of the Oregon Busi- 
ness Education Association. In addition 
to serving as president of the association 
for the past two years, Mrs. Loveless is 


well-known on the West Coast for her 
professional activities and is currently 
the treasurer of the Western Business 
Edueation Association. 

Enid Bolton of The Dalles High School 
was elected vice president. Miss Bolton 
has served the association as treasurer and 
as UBEA-OBEA membership chairman. 
She is succeeded by Gertrude Ditto of 
Creswell who has also served as secre- 
tary. Alice Johnson of Portland is the 
new secretary. 

The OBEA will be host to the Western 
Business Education Association conven- 
tion next spring. 


Idaho 


The annual dinner meeting of the Idaho 
Business Education Association was held 
at Hotel Boise in Boise on April 24. 
Leonard J. Porter was the guest speaker. 
Hazel Mary Roe of Boise Junior College 
presided over the brief business session 
which preceded the dinner. 


CENTRAL REGION 


Missouri 


The annual spring workshop of the 
Business Education Division of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association was 
held in Columbia on Mareh 21. D. D. 
Lessenberry of the University of Pitts- 
burg was among the guest speakers. 

“What the School Can Do to Promote 
Better Public Relations With Industry” 
and “The Business Teacher and the 
School Activities Program” were the 
topies discussed by businessmen and the 
business teachers in attendance at the 
conference. An exhibit and demonstra- 
tion on the publication of school newspa- 
pers was another feature of the confer- 


ence. 


Officers of the association are Elsa 
Brase, Maplewood High School, St. Louis, 
chairman; Lois Fann, North Kansas City 
High School, North Kansas City, vice 
chairman; and Charles E. Kauzlarich, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, secre- 


tary. 
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IN ACTION 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Z. S. DICKERSON, JR., News Editor 


Arkansas 


The business teachers of Arkansas have 
begun a very ambitious program for the 
year. This program consists of three 
phases: (1) a study of the certification 
problem; (2) the writing of a handbook; 
and (3) a study of the understandings 
and needs of the beginning business teach- 
er with recommendations to the teacher- 
education institutions for a curriculum to 
meet these needs. The latter phase is a 
part of the Advancement for Education 
of the Ford Foundation program in 
which all Arkansas education groups are 
working. Theodore Woodward of George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, is 
serving as consultant. 


The first meeting to consider the hand- 
book was held in Little Rock on March 
6-7 at the Hotel Marion. This work con- 
ference, which was planned by the execu- 
tive committee of the Business Education 
Section of the Arkansas Education As- 
sociation, was opened with a_ general 
meeting after which the members were 
divided into four subject-matter groups. 
These groups included bookkeeping with 
Harmon Wilson of South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company as chief consultant and 
Fred Basco of Arkansas Teachers Col- 
lege, as chairman; shorthand, with Clyde 
Blanchard of Tulsa University as con- 
sultant and (Mrs.) Katherine Green, 
North Little Rock High School as chair- 
man; typewriting, with Alan Lloyd, of 
Gregg Publications as consultant and 
Robert Ferralasco as chairman; office 
practice, with Robert Slaughter of Me- 
Graw Hill Book Company as consultant 
for this group and Alvin Dickinson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas as chairman. 

At the luncheon session Slaughter spoke 
on “New Horizons Through Business Edu- 
cation.” At the dinner hour C. M. Clarke, 
Director of Certification and the Advance- 
ment for Education Program, discussed 
the Ford Foundation Program for 
Arkansas. 

Other meetings to consider basic busi- 
ness, lay-out,- guidance, general business, 
and other phases of the handbook have 
been planned and the group expects to 
have the tentative copy mimeographed 
and in the hands of the administrators 
and business teachers by November 1953. 
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West Virginia 

A conference of business education 
teachers in West Virginia was held at 
the Woodrow Wilson High School in 
Beckley on April 25. 

Following registration and a welcoming 
address, the morning session was devoted 
to a talk by D. D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Trends in 
Teaching Typewriting;” Neal A. Rosmus- 
sen of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany spoke on “Trends in Teaching Book- 
keeping.” 

In the afternoon the group heard 
Charles Zoubeck of Gregg Publishing 
Company who spoke on “Trends in 
Teaching Shorthand.” Each of the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions was followed 
by a discussion period. 

The successful meeting was completed 
by a summary of the trends in teaching 
business subjects by Dr. Lessenberry. The 
meeting closed with a fellowship period. 


Alabama 


More than eight business education 
teachers of Alabama enjoyed a delightful 
luncheon at the Sixth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, in Birmingham on March 
27, during the annual meeting of the 
Alabama Business Education Association. 

Theadore Woodward, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, gave the group an ex- 
cellent address concerning the major prob- 
lems facing business education. 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
Mary George Lamar of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, president; Z. S. 
Dickerson, Jr. of State Teachers College, 
Florence, Vice president; and Margaret 
Snell of Birmingham, secretary. 


Georgia 

Gerald B. Robins, University of 
Georgia, Athens, was elected president of 
the Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Atlanta on 
March 6. J. T. Goen, Fulton County 
Board of Edueation, Atlanta, and Matilda 
Beard, West Fulton High School, At- 
lanta, were elected vice president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively. 

Over 150 business teachers attended the 
session which featured talks by George 
Wagoner, of the University of Tennessee, 
and John A. Pendery, of South-West- 
ern Publishing Company. Mr. Wagoner 
pointed out “Some Good Practices in 
Teaching Shorthand and Transcription.” 
Mr. Pendery discussed “Standards in the 
Business Office.” 

Elisabeth Anthony of Georgia State 
College of women presided at the busi- 
ness session which featured reports pre- 


sented by the following state committee 
chairmen: Jane White of Georgia State 
College for women, Audio-Visual Aids in 
Business Education; J. T. Goen of At- 
lanta, Small Equipment and Supplies;. 
Donald C. Fuller of Georgia State College 
for Women, Professional Standards; Mrs. 
Zeb Vance, Mercer University FBLA; 
Gerald B. Robins of the University. of 
Georgia, Publicity and Handbook; 
Cameron Bremseth, Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Research; Ernestine Melton, Adult 
Education Division of Columbus Schools, 
Surveys; and Molly McGee, Academy of 
Richmond County, Membership. 


IMPORTANT TO 
MEMBERS_ 


Membership Year: Renewal member- 
ships received prior to expiration date 
.of current membership will be ex- 
tended from date of expiration. Other 
memberships will begin on month fol- 
lowing receipt of application and 
will continue one year. 

Change of Address: Please do not 
give a change of address for the 
summer months if the teaching ad- 
dress next year will be the same as 
the present address or if you do not 
yet know your address for the next 
school year. Give the old as well as 
the new address when requesting a 
change. 

Business Education Forum is pub- 
lished monthly (October through May) 
and is a service to professional and 
regular members of the Association. 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly is published four times a 
year as a service to professional mem- 
bers of UBEA Divisions —Research 
Foundation; Administrators; U. S. 
Chapter of the International Society ; 
and the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions. 
Students Typewriting Tests, a non- 
profit service, are available at cost. 
Orders should be placed with the 
UBEA office three weeks before tests 
are to be used. 

National Business Entrance Tests, 
three series, are available from the 
Joint Committee on Tests, National 
Office Management Association, 132 
West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia 
44, Pennsylvania. 

FBLA Forum is published four times 
a year as a service to members of 
the Future Business Leaders of 
America. FBLA Forum copy is in- 
corporated as a monthly service for 
readers of BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ForuM. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM 
Index to Volume VII (October 1952 to May 1953) 


Epiror’s Nore: The index to articles 
which appear in BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) Forum is ar annual service to 
members, libraries, and summer-session stu- 
dents. Indexes to previous volumes may be 
obtained by sending a stamped (6c) and 
addressed-return envelope to the UBEA 
Executive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The Forum is owned and published by the 
members of the United Business Education 
Association. Articles which appear in the 
ForuM are approved for publication by the 
respective service editors. Ideas presented 
by the contributors do not necessarily con- 
stitute an endorsement by the publisher 
unless established by a resolution of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly’ and ap- 
proved by the National Council for Business 
Education. The Forum’s staff welcomes 
articles submitted by first-time writers in 
addition to those solicited from experienced 
business educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC business 


Basie business: a functional course. Ells- 
worth M. Outwin. 7:15 Mar 753 

Basie business belongs. James F. Giffin. 
7:31 Nov ’52 

Choicemaking: the backbone of consumer 
education. Mearl R. Guthrie. 7:11 Mar 
53 

Consumer problems: a basic course. Arch 
W. Troelstrup. 7:13 Mar 753 

Evaluation in the social business subjects. 
Herbert A. Tonne. 7:9 Mar 753 

Group dynamies in basie business. Eliza- 
beth Seufer. 7:3 May 753 

How shall we evaluate the basic business 
pupil? Gladys Bahr. 7:28 Jan 753 

Integrating unit on life insurance in basic 
business. William Selden. 7:33 Dee ’52 

Issue editors, Giadys Bahr and Howard 
M. Norton. Mar 753 

Planning for better living (editorial). 
Gladys Bahr. 7:7 Mar 753 

Pupil committee technique teaches about 
agencies which help the consumer. Helen 
Barr. 7:36 Feb 753 

Pupil interest in personal-economie prob- 
lems. Harold Leith. 7:19 Mar 753 

Teaching for concepts, abilities, and un- 
derstandings in basic business. Gerald- 
ine B. Ebert. 7:36 Apr 7°53 

Tired of lectures, class plans study units. 
Harrison J. Cameron, Jr. 7:31 Oct ’52 


BOOKKEEPING and accounting 


Accounting students must analyze—not 
memorize. Roy Max. 7:19 Dee 752 


An important divergence between current 
bookkeeping education and modern 


May, 1953 


Articles and Contributors 


bookkeeping practice. Albert C. Mossin. 
7:29 Dee ’52 

Checking on student understanding. Bruce 
F. Jeffrey. 7:17 Dee 752 


Competent bookkeepers technical 
skills ‘‘plus’’ (editorial). Fred C. Ar- 
cher. 7:7 Dee ’52 


Developing good business attitudes in 
bookkeeping and accounting classes. 
Donald J. D. Mulkerne. 7:11 Dee 752 

Five days to improve bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. Byron C. Yale. 7:31 Feb 753 

Helping bookkeeping students to improve 
study habits. Louise Moses. 7:18 Dee 752 

Helping the student to develop respon- 
sibility. R. G. Hallisy. 7:16 Dee 752 

How a bookkeeping project helped to im- 
prove attitude. Dorothy N. Binger. 
7:12 Dee ’52 

How I develop thoroughness. Wilmoth C. 
Price 7:21 Dee ’52 

How I encourage the growth of aceuracy. 
E. G. Knepper. 7:21 Dee. ’52 

How I help students to locate errors. Fred 
H. Green. 7:20 Dee ’52 

Ideas for developing responsibility. Dick 
Mount. 7:22 Dee ’52 

Issue editors, Harry Huffman and Fred C. 
Archer. Dee 752 


It’s your job—you’re responsible. George 
P. Frakes and Wayne E. Johnson. 7:31 
Apr 753 

Mechanical and faulty attitudes can be 
eliminated in bookkeeping. Joe R. 
Peters and Galen Stutsman. 7:13 Dee 752 


Suggestions for improvement of handwrit- 
ing in bookkeeping classes. Ernest A. 
Zelliott. 7:27 Oct 752 

Survey accounting course for technicians. 
A. J. Kalbaugh. 7:33 May ’53 

Teaching flexibility in account titles. Lon- 
don A. Sanders. 7:27 Jan 53 


Teaching personal traits. William Poli- 
shook. 7:14 Dee 752 

Testing in bookkeeping is a part of teach- 
ing. Fairy C. McBride. 7:27 Nov ’52 

The practice set can help to develop prop- 
er work habits. Clarice M. Robinson. 
(317 Dee ’52 

The ‘‘staff conference’’ teaches self-diree- 
tion. Arthur Blake 7:15 Dee 752 

Student auditing committee develops hab- 
its of accuracy and attention to details. 
Hamden lL. Forkner. 7:14 Dee 752 

Student auditing committee provides op- 
portunity for personality development. 
Ronald L. Austin. 7:15 Dee 752 

Use students’ experiences to enrich teach- 
ing of accounting. Katharine McIntyre. 
7:27 Oct 752 

Using surveys to motivate bookkeeping. 
Cornelia Patteson. 7:32 Mar 753 


CLERICAL, general and office machines 


A day in the office practice class. Edgar 
Heffley. 7:18 Feb 753 

Criteria for selecting a duplicating proce- 
ess. Juanita M. Rauch. 7:16 Feb 753 

Does your school offer courses in office 
machines? Roy O. Hunter. 7:35 Apr 753 

Electric typewriter—recognized time saver 
for clerical workers. Ann L. Eckersley. 
7:29 Nov 752 

Errors—but whose? Charles J. Reilly. 
7:37 May ’53 

Clerical class to office in 180 hours. Zetta 
C. Walmsley. 7:29 Oct 752 

Ideas for conducting clerical classes. Leo 
P. Judge. 7:35 Feb 753 

Issue editors, Mary E. Connelly and Regis 
A. Horace. Feb 753 

Learning on the job. Clare E. Lewis. 7:35 
Mar 753 

Management techniques for the office 
practice teacher. Marian Jo Collins. 
7:22 Feb 

Mechanization of the business department 
is here to stay. Ruth Plimpton Patter- 
son. 7:11 Feb 753 

Mimeographing is important, too! Sister 
Teresa Clare. 7:11 Feb 753 

Office practice class and the school news- 
paper. Sister Mary Ann Joseph. 7:24 
Feb 753 

Threshold experience toward business 
placement. Emma Poland. 7:20 Feb 
153 

Up-to-date equipment necessary  (edi- 
torial). Mary E. Connelly. 7:29 Feb ’53 


DISTRIBUTIVE occupations 


Basic principles of evaluation. Melvin L. 
Barlow. 7:9 Apr 753 

Evaluating cooperative part-time training 
for the distributive occupations. Wil- 
liam B. Logan. 7:17 Apr 753 

Evaluation of a distributive occupational 
training program on a nation-wide basis. 
John B. Pope. 7:12 Apr 753 

Evaluation in distributive oceunational 
training (editorial). William R. Black- 
ler. 7:7 Apr 753 

Indiana distributive education tries new 
ideas. Earl P. Thegilgus. 7:32 Nov ’52 

Issue editors, William R. Blackler and 
John A. Beaumont. Apr 753 

Let’s use the flannel board. Viola L. 
Thomas. 7:20 Apr 753 

Role playing in sales classes. John Me- 
Killop. 7:29 May 753 

Sources of training materials for the dis- 
tributive occupations. Viola L. Thomas. 
7:29 Jan 753 
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OFFICE standards and cooperation 
with business 


Build on that enthusiasm to attain accept- 
able office standards. Lucille Parker 
Irvine. 7:33 Nov 752 


Business executives meet prospective em- 
ployees. Inez Ahlering. 7:31 Jan 753 
Clerical standards ‘‘invalid’’—need time- 
motion studies. Fred ©. Archer. 7:33 
Oct 752 

Cooperative office training program— 
benefits derived and difficulties encoun- 
tered. Florence Trakel. 7:37 Apr 753 


Development of office standards, a scien- 
tific approach. Fred C. Archer. 7:15 
May ’53 

Good office standards, the improvement 
of business education in the light of 
(editorial). Edwin M. Keithley. 7:9 
May ’53 

Tissue editors, Erwin M. Keithley and 
Fred C. Archer. May ’53 

Main street can teach a lesson on office 
standards. Elise Etheredge. 7:37 Feb ’53 

Maintain educational standards in your 
vocational cooperative work-experience 
program. Lloyd V. Douglas. 7:37 Mar 
"53 

Publie relations in a metropolitan voea- 
tional program. J. Wilson Getsinger. 
7:35 Dee 752 

Job studies, recording and presenting the 
findings of. Lowell W. McGraw. 7:24 
May 753 

Identification of common and basic office 
operations. Harry Huffman. 7:22 May 
"53 

Scientific approach to clerical cost control. 
H. F. van Gorder. 7:19 May 753 

Studying and measuring office operations 
to determine qualifications for effective 
job performance. W. Williams and C. 
Kowal. 7:15 May ’53 

Using findings of job studies to improve 
business instruction. Fred. G. Nichols. 
7:26 May ’53 


SHORTHAND 


Achieving meaningful learning short- 
hand. Simon A. Duchan. 7:25 Nov ’52 

Building transcription skill. Stella Wil- 
lins. 7:25 Oct 752 

Issue editors, Dorothy H. Veon and Mina 
H. Johnson. Oct 752 

Legal secretary has endless variety of 
work. Rita C. Reimer. 7:14 Oct 752 

Medical dictation a highly specialized 
area. Celia A. Dalton. 7:17 Oct 752 

Ranking and grading the shorthand class. 
Edith H. Huggard. 7:25 Jan 753 

Refresher shorthand course aids inexperi- 
enced stenographers. June E. Ayers. 
7:21 Oct 752 

Shorthand behind the impressive scene of 
steel making. Mary Stella. 7:19 Oct 
952 

Specialized shorthand—in school or on the 
job (editorial). Dorothy Veon. 7:9 Oct 
"52 

Study guide aids future secretaries of 
automotive industry. William G. Sav- 
age. 7:12 Oct ’52 
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The secretary speaks. Lilyan Miller. 7:27 
Dee 752 
Teaching advanced shorthand as applied 
to the petroleum industry. Clyde I. 
Blanchard. 7:11 Oct 752 
Teaching techniques for first-year short- 
hand. Rita Polk Heape. 7:29 Feb 753 
To shorthand teachers, especially begin- 
ners! Margaret F. Rowe. 7:29 Apr 753 
Transcription: self taught. Audra L. 
Roberts. 7:29 Mar ’53 
Using a reading inventory in elementary 
shorthand. Dorothy H. Veon. 7:31 
May 753 
TEACHING aids 


An overview of visual aid projections. W. 
Harmon Wilson. 7:7 Jan 753 
Bibliography of film and filmstrip sources 
for business education. Dwight R. Crum. 
7:19 Jan 
Educational role playing. Mary Bell. 7:33 
Mar 753 
Filmstrips in business education. Clifford 
Ettinger. 7:14 Jan 53 
Individualizing instruction in distributive 
occupations with periodicals. Robert T. 
Stickler. 7:33 Apr 753 
- Issue editors, Lewis R. Toll and Mary 
Bell. Jan 753 
Learning number keys the ‘‘tachistoscop- 
ic’? way. Fred E. Winger. 7:28 Nov 
52 
Magazet for the office practiee class. 
Edith V. Hafer. 7:33 Feb 753 
Projecting visual aids (editorial). Lewis 
R. Toll. 7:5 Jan 753 
Pupils record ‘‘on the spot’’ interviews. 
Marjorie C. MeLeod. 7:28 Oct °52 
Teaching the preparation of a balance 
sheet in bookkeeping. Ear] Clevenger. 
7:30 Dee 752 
The motion picture in business education. 
Mabel Z. Allen. 7:16 Jan 753 
The overhead projector in business educa- 
tion. Fred E. Winger. 7:9 Jan 753 
The silent E in light and sound. Edward 
T. Burda. 7:33 Mar. °53 
Using the opaque projector in business 
education. Brother Philip Harris, O.8.F. 
7:12 Jan 753 
Utilizing community resources in teaching 
sales letter writing. Hugh W. Sargent. 
7:35 May ’53 


TYPEWRITING 


A demonstration stand for pitting. 
Viola DuFrain. 7:26 Nov 752 

Box tabulations—simplified. Frances Sad- 
off. 7:28 Dee. 

Bringing ‘‘ office atmosphere’’ to the type- 
writing room. Sister M. Therese, O.S.F. 
7:16 Nov 752 

Copyholders for classroom use. William 
R. Pasewark. 7:21 Nov 752 

Designing the typewriting classroom for 
business teacher education. Louis C. 
Nanassy and Christine Stroop. 7:18 
Nov ’52 

Don’t eall the repair man—unless . . .! 
Dorothy Travis. 7:13 Nov ’52 


Do you have an ideal typewriting class- 
room? Dorothea Chandler and D. W. 
Feller. 7:30 Mar ’53 


Electrification of the modern typewriting 
classroom. Philip S. Pepe. 7:11 Nov ’52 

Inexpensive copyholders. Muriel Van Or- 
den. 7:23 Nov ’52 

Issue editors, John L. Rowe and Dorothy 
Travis. Nov ’52 

Reference books—a primary need for the 
modern typewriting classroom. Sister 
M. Alexius Wagner, O.P. 7:26 Jan 753 

Storage of supplies. James L. White. 
7:20 Nov ’52 

Storage of supplies for the typewriting 
classroom. Juanita E. Carter. 7:30 Apr 
53 

The best ideas are common property (edi- 
torial). John L. Rowe. 7:9 Nov ’52 

Typewriting in a work-inspiring environ- 
ment. Eugenia Moseley. 7:26 Oct ’52 

Typewriting in the junior high school. 
H. 8. Konvolinka. 7:32 May ’53 

Typewriting is important in the general 
clerical course. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
7:30 Feb 753 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


While the supply lasts, special packages 
containing three copies of feature issues of 
BusINEss EpucaTION ForuM (March 1947- 
May 1952) may be obtained at less than 
one-half the present single issue rate—we 
pay postage, too. When the supply of any 
issue requested has been depleted, a substi- 
tution will be made in the same _ subject- 
matter area. 


On the order form below, please check the 
subject-matter area and write in the years 
of publication desired. Send the form with 
$100 for each package checked to: 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send me the special —— checked 
below. I am enclosing 


Year of Issue 
Subject-Matter (List three between 
Area 47 and ’52) 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 


. Teaching Aids 


and Office Machines 


Standards*and 
Cooperation with Business 


Street and No. -....-.--- 
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The Administrators Issue of The National Business 
Education Quarterly is a professional service of the 
Administrators Division of the United Business 
Education Association, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The subscription rate 
of three dollars a year includes a year’s member- 


ship in the four UBEA Professional Divisions (in- 
stitutions excepted). Many back issues of tze Quar- 
terly are available at the single copy rate. Write 
to the United Business Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 
information concerning the Quarterly. 
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FEATURED IN 
Business Education 
(UBEA) Forum 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Teaching Aids 


General Clerical 
and Machines 


Basic Business 


Distributive 
Occupations 


The United Business Education Association 


deserves the active support of all business 
teachers in its program to........ 
Promote better business education 


UBEA is a democratic organization. The policies of the asseciation 
are made by a Representative Assembly composed of delegates from 
the affiliated associations. Any member of UBEA may attend the an- 
nual meeting of the assembly, but only delegates have voting privi- 
leges. Fifty state, area, and regional associations of business teachers 
are affiliated with UBEA. 


UBEA’s Executive Board (National Council for Business Educa- 
tion) is elected by mail ballot. Three board members represent each 
of the five districts. This group acts for the Representative Assembly 
in executing policies of the association. 


UBEA has four divisions—Research Foundation; Administrators 
Division; National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions; and the U. S. Chapter, International Society for Business Edu- 
cation. The Divisions elect their own officers, hold conventions, and 
work on problems in their respective areas of interest. Members of 
the Divisions are also known as professional members of UBEA. 


UBEA sponsors more than 800 local chapters of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, the national youth organization for students 


May Cooperatien with in colleges and secondary schools enrolled in business subjects. 
B 

er UBEA owns and publishes the Business Education (UBEA) Forum 

and The National Business Education Quarterly. The twenty-four 

Forum and Quarterly editors, each a specialist in his field, provide 
the readers with down-to-earth teaching materials. 


UBEA cooperates with other professional associations, organiza- 
tions of businessmen, and Federal agencies in projects which con- 
tribute to better business education. 


UBEA provides a testing program in business subjects—Students 
Typewriting Tests, and the National Business Entrance Tests which is 
published and administered by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee. 


MEMBERSHIP RATES 


Regular—Including full active privileges in the associa- 
tion and a year’s subscription to the Business Educa- 
oe (UBEA) Forum and special membership re- 
lease $3.00 


FEATURED IN 
The National Business 
Education Quarterly 


Oct. General Issue 


Dec. Business Teacher 
Education 


BE PROFESSIONAL 


Join now the more than 
6000 business teachers who 
are making our profession 
strong on a national basis. 
Boost United! Be United! 


(add 50e to above for Southern and Mtn. Plains Regions) 
Professional—Including full active privileges in UBEA 
and the four UBEA Professional Divisions: Research 
Foundation, Administrators Division, National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions (individ- 
ual), and U. S. Chapter of International Society for 
“i . i Business Education; also a year’s subscription to Busi- 
It is your national special- ness Education (UBEA) Forum, The National 
ized professional organiza- Business Education Quarterly, bulletins, and special 
membership releases $6.00 

tion. (Add 50¢ to above for Southern and Mtn. Plains Regions) 
Life—same as Regular on a continuous basis . $50.00 


Mar. Research in 
Business Education 


May Problems in the 
Administration of 
Business Education 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


_—_— _A Department of the National Education Association 
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